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the post-oftice—whether directed to his name or an- 
other's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 





POETRY. _ 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


ASTERS AND GOLDEN ROD. 
BY “iH. .” 


I know the lands are lit 
With all the autumn blaze of Golden Rod; 
And everywhere the purple Asters nod 
And bend and wave and flit. 
But when the names I hear, 
I never picture how their pageant lies 
Spread out in tender stateliness of guise, 
The fairest of the year. 
I only see one nook, 
A wooded nook—half sun, half shade— 
Where one I love, his footsteps sudden stayed, 
And whispered, “Darling, look!” 
Two oak leaves, vivid green, 
Hung low among the ferns, and parted wide; 
While purple Aster Stars. close side by side, 
Like faces peered between. 
Like maiden faces set 
In vine-wreathed window, waiting, shy and glad, 
For joys whose dim, mysterious promise had 
But promise been, as yet. 
And like proud lovers bent, 
In regal courtesy, as kings might woo, 
Tall Golden Rods, bareheaded in the dew, 
Above the Asters leant, 
Ah me! lands will be lit 
With every antumn’s blaze of Golden Rod, 
And purple Asters everywhere will nod 
And bend and wave and flit; 
Until, like ripened seed, 
This little earth itself, some noon, shall float 
Off into space, a tiny, shining mote, 
Which none but God will need; 
But never more will be 
Sweet Asters pecring through that branch of oak, 
To hear such precious words as dear lips spoke 
That sunny day to me. 
—— — - 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


NOT CHANGED BUT GLORIFIED. 


BY T. P.M. 


“The trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 

raised incorruptible.” 

Not changed but glorified! Oh beauteous language 
For those who weep, 

Mourning the loss of some dear face departed, 
Fallen askep. 

Hushed into silence, never more to comfort 
The hearts of men, 

Gone, like the sunshine of another country, 
Beyond our ken. 


Oh dearest dead, we saw thy white soul shining 
Behind the face, 

Bright with the beauty and celestial glory 
Of an immortal grace, 

What wonder that we stumble, faint with weeping, 
And sick with fears, 

Since thou hast left us—all alone with sorrow, 
And blind with tears? 

Can it be possible no words shall weleome 
Our coming feet? 

How will it look, that face that we have cherished, 
When next we meet? 

Will it be changed, so gloritied and saintly, 
That we shall know it not? 

Will there be nothing that shall say, “I love thee, 
And I have not forgot?” 

Oh faithless heart, the same loved face transfigured 
Shall meet thee there, 

Less sad, less wistful, in immortal beauty 
Divinely fair 

The mortal veil washed pure with many weepings, 
Is reat away, 

And the great soul that sat within its prison 
Hath found the day. 


In the clear morning of that other country, 


Paradise | 





With the same face that we have loved and cherished 
She shall arise! 

Let us be patient, we who mourn, with weeplng, 
Some vanished face, 

The Lord has taken, but to add more beauty 
And a diviner grace. 

And we shall find once more, beyond earth’s sorrows, 
Beyond these skies, 

In the fair city of the “sure foundations,” 
Those heavenly eyes; 

With the same welcome shining through their sweet- 

ness, 

That met us here; 

Eyes, from whose beauty God has banished weeping 
And wiped away the tear. 


! 
Think of us, dearest ones, while o'er life’s waters 


We seek the land, 

Missing thy voice, thy touch, and the true helping 
Of thy pure hand. 

Till, through the storm and tempest, safely anchored 
Just on the other side, 

We find thy dear face looking through death’s shad- 

‘ ows, 
Not changed but glorified. 





CRUMBS FROM THE TABLE. 


The prevailing theory of evolution teaches 
us that what is latest is most advanced, and 
that the present has been evolved from the 
past, and it thus teaches us to look at the ten- 
dencies of things. It makes a great difference 
how anything originated. Co-education of 
the sexes, for instance, prevails in our public 
school system. President Eliot thinks that it 
was born of poverty, and that greater wealth 
will remove it. Dr. E. H. Clarke thinks that 
it was the result of physiological ignorance 
and that further knowledge will remove it. 
The objection to these theories lies in the facts 
of history. The history of the education of 
women shows that so far from our fathers 
having begun, in their poverty, by educating 
the sexes together, they began by educating 
the boys alone and leaving the girls untaught; 
and that the girls were only let in by degrees, 
to pick up the crumbs from the table. History 
also shows that, so far from the girls being 
rashly seized and instructed, in defiance of 
physiology, their education was on the con- 
trary resisted by physiological objections that 
would now seem wilder than anything said by 
the most extreme of Dr. Clarke’s disciples. 
Fancy a state of society where girls were se- 
riously excluded from the public schools from 
October to April, on the ground of its ‘‘being 
supposed that females would not attend school 
during the inclement season!” Yet this was 
long the prevailing practice in Boston, as may 
be seen by the following: 

In a description of the free schools of Bos- 
ton, written in 1823, speaking of the grammar 
schools, the writer uses the following lan- 
guage: ‘‘From the middle of April to the mid- 
dle of October, the girls are permitted to at- 
tend these schools, half the day being spent 
in the reading room and half in the writing 
room, the boys changing in like manner to 
accommodate. It being supposed that females 
would not attend during the inclement season, 
they are excluded from October to April.” 

The town of Medford in 1776 voted that the 
master instruct girls two hours after the boys 
are dismissed. In 1790, a committee was ap- 
pointed to see if it be expedient for girls to 
attend the master’s school, and soon after, it 
was voted that they have liberty to attend 
during the three summer months. In 17‘, it 
was voted that females attend the master’s 
school, separately, from May to October, four 
hours each day, and that the boys attend four 
hours each day. In 1854 it was voted that 
girls should enjoy equal privileges with the 
boys throughout the year. 

In Newburyport, in 1780, it was proposed to 


have schools for girls from five to nine years | 


of age, to be taught by dames, ‘‘to learn them 
good manners and proper decency of behav- 
ior,”’ also spelling and reading, and, if desired, 
needlework and knitting. 
to be kept from April to October. 
girls were admitted in summer, when boys 


These schools were 


were few, after school, for an houranda half. 
In 1804, four girls’ schools were established, 
to be held for six months, from six to eight 
o'clock in the morning and on Thursday after- 
noon. In 1836, one grammar school for fe- 
males was kept through the year. 

In Ipswich no girls went to a master’s school 
until 1769. In Northampton none until 1802. 
In 1784, Dorchester voted that such girls as 
can read in a Psalter be allowed to go to school 
from June to October. Before this they had 
been to dame schools.} 

The celebrated Mrs. Abigail Adams, wife 
of President John Adams, who was born in 
Weymouth in 1744, and was the daughter of 
a minister, says that in her childhood ‘female 
education, in the best families, went no fur- 
ther than writing and arithmetic; in some few 
and rare instances, music and dancing.” 
(Memoir, prefixed to letters, p. xxix.) In 
June, 1778, she wrote to her husband, ‘‘In this 
country, you need not be told how much fe- 
male education is neglected.” (p. 128.) But 
in 1817, the year before her death, she recog- 


In 1792, | 


nizes the progress made, and speaks of “the 
abundant opportunities which the present days 
offer, and which even our common country 
schools now afford.” (p. xxix, as above.) 
Yet what she corsidered ‘abundant opportu- 


| nities,” amounted in the principal towns, as 


has been shown, to schooling six months in 
the year, at the season when boys were em- 
ployed out of doors, and at the hours when 


| bows did not attend. 








Most of the above facts are taken from a 


| careful historical statement published nearly 


two years since, in the Boston Journal, dated 
at the Bridgewater Normal School (May 16, 
1873) and signed **G. Il. M.”’ It is followed 
by a few general conclusions, which seem to 
me quite reasonable : 

**All these things are matters of record, and 
they show conclusively: First, during the first 
one hundred and fifty years of colonial history 
girls did not attend the public schools; sec- 
ond, about the time of the Revolution, when 
public thought was quickened, the subject of 
the education of girls was widely agitated; 
third, against much opposition the experiment 
was tried of sending girls to the master’s 
school fora few hours in the day during a 
part of the year, but never in the same rooms 
or at the same time with the boys; fourth, it 
was not until the present century was far ad- 
yanced that girls and boys shared alike the 
advantages of the public schools. 

“It seems that the present arrangements 
for the Co-education of the sexes, instead of 
having no more rational basis than custom, 
are really the product of the advanced thought 
of the present century. There has beena 
steady progress in the education of girls from 
the time when the subject was first agitated 
until to-day. But this progress has always 
been in spite of opposition. The old argu- 
ment about the ‘‘inclemency of the season,” 
is the same that the President of Harvard uses 
now. Now, it is a ‘‘difference in physical 
constitution.”” The same reasons that are 
now urged against Co-education, would, a 
hundred years ago, have left the girls in the 
dame-schools, or, at most, permitted them to 
go to the master for an hour and a half, after 
the boys had left.” 

The truth is that it is simply a case of 
crumbs from the table. At first, the girls 
were admitted, with some reluctance, to pick 
up the crumbs. Now they sit at the table. 
This applies to the common schools, applies to 
the high schools, applies to the normal schools. 
As surely as the change has reached these, it 
will yet apply to colleges. The ‘*Harvard ex- 
aminations for women,”’ for instance, are just 
such a concession to the growing demand as 
was the admission of girls to the grammar 
schools “after school an hour and a half,’’ or 
“from six to eight in the morning.”’ A cen- 
tury or so hence, the college restriction will 
seem as absurd as the school restriction now 
appears; and it will be as hard to convince 
people that it was ev er enforced. 

v. W. 
- -—-—-_ —— 
CO-EDUCATION AND SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 

Epirors Jourxar.—The subject of Co-edu- 
cation has for a long time occupied the public 
mind, and now that many of our leading col- 
leges have—some reluctantly, others gener- 
ously—thrown open their doors to ladies, it 
would seem as if that ought to suffice. We 
regret however that so little confidence is yet 
placed in the grand scheme which is being so 
successfully tried, that an occasional interview 
between the sexes cannot be suffered, which 
fact will be seen from the following: 

An incident recently occurred at one of our 
liberal universities, which has given rise to 
considerable feeling among its students, and 
has called forth expressions of indignation 
from many friends of the institution. To 
state the case fairly: It was the close of the 
term. Hard and unremitted study, culminat- 
ing in protracted examinations, had occupied 
the students for many weeks, and on this last 
day they were to separate, some of them not to 
return the next quarter. 

It was proposed by the young people to 
have a social gathering in the evening, sup- 
posing that sucha proceeding would be allow- 
able; and when the plans were partly matured, 
and the matter deferentially referred to the 
President of the College, instead of the ready 
acquiescence in the arrangement which they 
had a right to expect, came astern prohibition 
of “anything of the sort,”’ on the sole plea 
that “it would involve the mingling of the sex- 
es, which could not be permitted.’” Without 
detailing the remainder of the conversation, 
the result can easily be imagined. The whole 
thing was givenup; and thoughit was thought 
of hastily a few hours before, and many of 
the students resided some little distance out 
of town, nevertheless those who were unfor- 
tunate enough to live so far away, when they 
appeared at the appointed place of meeting, 
had to be told to go home again. 

Now, in behalf of the patrons and of all in- 
terested in that Institution, we would like to 
inquire of the Journat if there is any con- 
sistency in founding an institution, one of 
whose fundamental ideas is that a university 
should not exist for one sex merely, but equal- 
ly for the two; and then, as an offset to this lib- 
eral spirit, forbidding the slightest intercourse 
between the sexes? Is it not a strange con- 
tradiction? 

Furthermore we have yet to learn by what 
authority a college, which claims no control 
over its students beyond the mere recitation 
hours, declares that no student may exercise 
the privilege, nay, more, the right to invite a 
few classmates to his or her residence, in 
whatever city or town that may be, even 
though it be during vacation--which statement 
was also distinctly made by the College Presi- 
dent named above. 


If the matter is worthy of notice, we beg 
the Woman’s Journat to settle for us this 
question, which has so puzzled of late, not on- 
ly our own minds, but those of many others. 

Inquirer. 

The question of Co-education implies the | 
union of the sexes in study and recitations; | 
not necessarily in social intercourse. Every 
institution has a right, certainly, to place 
such restrictions upon its scholars, during the | 
term, as it deems prudent and judicious. We 
have no means of judging from the brief state- 
ment of our correspondent, whether the pro- 
hibition of this particular:ocial gathering was 
or was not wise. In the absence of any spec- 
ial reason to the contrary, we should not fear 





any evil result from such a social meeting as 
our correspondent describes as intended. 

But whether the prohibition of the Presi- 
dent was or was not necessary, it was undoubt- 
edly made from good motives, and should be 
respected accordingly. It must be remem- 
bered that because Co-education in Eastern 
colleges is a new thing, it is subject to sharp 
and censorious criticism, and the faculties very 
naturally feel under a sense of unusual re- 
sponsibility.—[Eps. W. J.] 





FAIR FOR DUMB ANIMALS. 


In aid of the “Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals,’’ we desire to call at- 
tention to their work, and to notice their Fair, 
which is announced to open at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, February 22d. 

The work and influence of the Society is 
world wide. It is neither sectional nor secta- 
rian. It deprecates cruelty, and encourages 
kindness te all God’s creatures; tends to 
the humane education of all people, and thus 
toward peace, good will, and concord among 
the human kind. 

Every person in Massachusetts or else- 
where finds here an opportunity to assist in a 
deserving cause, be it a dollar for every ani- 
mal they own, a shilling for every one they 
love, or what they are able to spare of their 
abundance for the 650,000 domestic animals 
in the State, who are needing the care and 
protection which this Society seeks to give. 

Contributions of every kind and nature are 
solicited, and may be sent at any time by 





freight or express (without cost to the con- 
tributor),to Frank B. Fay, Secretary, Bos- 
ton, or to any one of the 2000 ladies repre- 
senting each city and town in the State. 


=—-oe —- 


DRESS REFORM CONVENTION. 


We have received an anonymous call fora 
Convention of the ‘American Free 
League,’ to be held in Horticultural Hall, 
Worcester, on Thursday and Friday, Feb. 25 
and 26, holding three sessions daily, at 10 4. 
M.,at2 and 7 rv. mM. The objects are thus 
specified in the call: 

Believing discussion on subjects of Human im- 
provement to be productive of practical goodness, 
this meeting invites friends of physical and spiritual 
liberty, of hygienic usages and general welfare to 
unite in its deliberations. That Woman's prevailing 
costume, in debilitating the body, di-qualities men- 
tal faculties—in unduly consuming time, strength, 
thought, toil and means, abridges the elevation and 
independence of both SeXCSs, and is basie anongs 
causes of poverty, inequality, and all the vexed evils 
afflicting the world—is acknowledged by the ablest 
reasoners and scientists of the Age. Let us counsel 
together on the present phase of the case avd its 
reformation. Good speakers are invited and expect- 
ed. Those from a distance wishing most reasonable 
board and attention while in Worcester, are com- 
mended to the Holly Tree Inn, Pleasant St. Papers 
friendly to the cause please copy. The public are 
cordially invited to attend. 


We comply with the request because we 
desire to see women adopt a more healthful 


Dress 





and convenient costume, and to discourage 
extravagance in dress. But we doubt wheth- 
er the subject will be promoted by public dis- 
cussions in miscellaneous gatherings of both 
Dress reform is a subject which pri- 
For men 


sexes. 
marily concerns women themselves. 
to discuss in public the question of how wo- 
men shall dress, or even to be present at such 
discussions, seems to us an impertinence, and 
more likely to do harm than good. 

We hope, therefore, that these friends in 
Worcester will make this a mecting of wo- 
men alone, and not invite a miscellaneous 
gathering of men and women. Otherwise it 
is to be feared that many persons will attend 
merely foramusement, if not from worse mo- 
tives, and that the result may bring odium 
and ridicule upon a good cause, and so do 
more harm than good. H. B. B. 

—-— - 


WOMEN AS NOVELISTS. 





In a review of new books in the London /I/- 
lustrated News, the writer says: 
“Our lady writers of this day have justly 
and wisely taken the department of women 
and girls and feminine affection into their 
own hands. It was time for them to do 80; 
the chief of contemporary male novelists, 
from Walter Scott to Thackeray and Dickens, 
knew really next to nothing of this matter.” 
The book reviewed is ‘Gerald and _ his 
Friend, the Doctor;’’ and tue above passage 
is not the only nor the most worthy tribute to 
the power of woman which it contains. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. J. M. Oscoon, one of Boston's favor- 


| ite sopranos, sailed for Europe, last week, to 


study music. 

Miss Yamacawa Nacar and Miss Suice 
SUTEMATSU are two young Japanese ladies, 
who have recently been on a visit to Mrs. 
Yosurpa, at Washington. 

Miss Brooks, of Northfield, recently horse- 
whipped a young fellow, named Kelley, 18 
years old, in the streets for throwing an ob- 
scene publication into her sleigh. 

Mrs. Lypra Bravery, a wealthy widow of 
Peoria, Ill., and large stockholder of the First 
National Bank of that place, has just been 
elected first director of the bank. 


Queen Vicroria, on recommendation of 
her Prime Minister, has granted a pension of 
$250 a year to the widow of Giovani Battista 
Falcieri, the servant of Byron, who is cele- 
brated in the writings of his master, as well 
as in those of Moore, Rogers and Shelley, by 
the name of ‘Tita.’ 

Miss Syeap, who, as **Miss Grundy,”’ is fa- 
miliar to most newspaper readers, is danger- 
ously ill; she has been in poor health for two 
or three years. Miss Snead deserves a sepa- 
rate niche in the history of Washington jour- 
nalism. She was the first ‘‘soeiety writer” 
from Washington City. 


Tur Crown Princess of Germany has pre- 
sented as a Christmas gift to the widow of 
Professor Schwabe, late Director of the Ber- 
lin Statistical Office, in recognition of his ac- 
tive assistance to the Crown Princess's efforts 
for the amelioration of the social position of 
women, an annual addition of 200 thalers to 
her pension. 

Mrs. Mary E. Parrersoyx, who was con- 
victed in the Monmouth courts of being a 
“common scold,’”’ has been sentenced to the 
County Jail for thirty days. This is the first 
conviction for this offense in New Jersey since 
the Revolution. In former times those found 
guilty of being scolds were punished by a 
ducking in the river. 

Saran A. Roperts, of Maine, has brought 
her suit for $10,000 damages against William 
Hl. Reeves for assault in the Superior Court at 
Boston. It will be remembered that Mrs. 
Roberts is the mother-in-law of James McEl- 
haney, who was hung for the murder of his 
wife, two years ago, and the injuries to the 
plaintiff were inflicted by the defendant, while 
taying to prevent her from carrying away a 
child of MeElhaney’s. 

Anna Honns, a well-known minister of the 
Society of Friends, died at the residence of 
her daughter, in Spiceland, Ind., on the 19th 
inst., at the advanced age of 96 years. She 
was step-mother of B. C. Hobbs, late Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and widow 
of the late William Hobbs, prominently known 
in the early history of the Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. She had been a minis- 
ter for sixty-two years, and had traveled ex- 
tensively in that service. She was born in 
Guilford County, North Carolina, and moved 
to the Territory of Indiana when it was a 
wilderness. 

Mrs. Marcaretr E. Parker of Dundee, 
Scotland, is appointed to represent the Grand 
Lodge of Good Templars of Scotland, at the 
meeeting of the Right Worthy Grand Lodge 
of Good Templars in Bloomington, Illinois, in 
May, 1875. Mrs. Parker is the first woman 
who ever held the office of Grand Worthy 
Vice Templar in Scotland. She recently 
made a most effective speech before the Pro- 
vost and Magistrates of Dundee, on the occa- 
sion of the presentation to them of a petition 
signed by 8000 persons against granting “‘li- 
censes to make drunkards.’’ Mrs. Parker is 
President of the Woman Suffrage Committee 
of Dundee, and was nominated to sit on the 
School Board. 


Mrs. Joseru R. Haw ey writes to the Hart- 
ford Times, concerning a  correspondent’s 
statement that Mrs. Grant’s manners are cold, 
and that even her notes of friendship are an- 
swered by a secretary. Mrs. Hawley says: 
‘Mrs. Grant has suffered for years from a se- 
vere inflammation of the eyes, which affects 
her sight so much that she cannot recognize 
faces, unless very near indeed to the person, 
and this necessarily affects her manner in pub- 
lic, asshe often cannot tell to whom she is 
speaking. Of course, her ‘notes of friend- 
ship’ must be ‘answered by a secretary,’ for 
she cannot see to write even to her own chil- 
dren, when they are separated from her. Is 
it not a pity to give so wrong an impression 
of a kind and true-hearted woman, suffering 
so great an affliction? Are there many of us 
who, under such circumstances, would de- 
serve the praise which all unite in giving her, 
as ‘a good housekeeper, a good wife and 


99? 
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mother 
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Is WOMAN THE WEAKER VESSEL?! 





Woman would have been content had she 
For she is 
She 


been treated as the equal of man. 
neither selfish, nor grasping after honor. 
has even submitted to being classed a grade 
lower than the weakest man, and has borne 
the indignity with womanly patience, until 
the habit has become an irksome bondage, 
and “forbearance ceased to be a virtue.” 

She must, for her children’s and her coun- 
try’s sake, assert her moral and mental supe- 
riority, and prove to the world that she was 
not created the weaker vessel, but the patient, 
forbearing one. That man is not the strong- 
er, but the more arbitrary. 


When, in the midst of prosperity, some un- | 


forseen financial disaster snatches away wealth 
and influence, who shows mental superiority, 
as a rule, the husband or his wife? Discour- 
aged, all broken down, he goes to her for sup- 
port, and she, her mental powers rising clear 
and steadfast, comforts him and shows him 
his weakness in giving up; his duty to rise 
above and overcome obstacles. 
him with hope and courage and he again puts 
his shoulder to the wheel and goes out into 
the world. But alas! sometimes not even a 
woman’s courage and power can win him back 
He rushes to the dram-shop to 


She inspires 


to manhood. 
drown his troubles; becomes dissipated and 
lost to all the attributes of glorious manhood. 
His wife toils at home for him and the chil- 
dren, bearing abuse, hunger, sickness, every- 
thing—uncomplainingly. And this is called 
mental and physical inferiority! 

Is there one man in a thousand who would 
bear with an intemperate wife? with a wife 
who would visit the dram-shop and come 
home intoxicated three nights out of the 
week? Would he bear patiently with her, 
would he care for the little ones, and live so- 
berly? Alas,no. He has not the mental nor 
moral strength to bear all things for his chil- 
dren’s sake. He would himself become a 
drunkard, or else he would leave her to her 
own destruction. He could not endure for 
months, what drunkard’s wives endure for 
years. 

And again, many men under great trouble 
resort to suicide, because they have not the 
mental strength to face the hardships, per- 
haps the disgrace of their future, and so leave 
the burden for a wife or mother to bear, and 
she, being a woman, bears it weakly. Yes, 
if days and nights of toil and self-sacrifice, 
bearing up under sickness, discouragement, 
calumny and heartache; living for her chil- 
dren and bringing them up to maturity, with 
right principles engraven upon their minds by 
a mother’s moral teachings and moral endur- 


ance,—if this is weakuess, she is weak indeed. ! 


When man’s physical strength is taken from 
him, his strength of mind usually goes with 
it. Ile becomes hopeless and melancholy, 
and gives up to disease; while a woman’s 


mind rises clear and bright above bodily weak- | 


ness, and she hopes and thinks and strives to 
live for the dear ones’ sakes, and does live, 
where man would have died from sheer weak- 
ness of the mind. 

Where is the man who could have borne up 
so cheerfully, and have preserved his intel- 
lectual powers so completely, as did Miss 
Milford during her life of noble self-sacrifice 
and devotion to her parents? An improvi- 
dent father to squander her earnings; her 
health gone; the prospect of a lonely, help- 
less old age before her. And yet she wrote 
on, during physical suffering that would have 
killed a man, never for a moment losing her 
cheerfulness nor her patient reverence tor her 
father. Inthe living out of her dutiful, ex- 
emplary life, there was a wonderful blending 
of moral and intellectual strength. 


When death enters a family, and takes from | 


it the husband and father, and from another 
takes the wife and mother, which of those left 
to struggle on alone usually displays the most 
strength, morally, intellectually, and even 
physically? The father looks upon his moth- 
erless children in a dazed, helpless manner, 
not knowing what to do nor which way to 
turn. 
man’s lielping hand to guide him, his home is 
broken up, and his children are scattered 
among strangers. But the widowed mother 
takes up the burden of her life with womanly 
courage, and keeping her children sheltered 
from the cold charities of the world, at her 
own fireside she clothes, educates and sup- 
ports them, without the aid of man. This 
point alone establishes the superiority of Wo- 
man’s mental power and endurance. 

A man cannot take a family of children, 
control and train them, and win their deepest 
respect, their warmest love and their perfect 
confidence, so entirely as a devoted, true- 
hearted woman can do. 

The man who can thoroughly control his 
children, inspires them with more fear than 
love towards himself. When he enters the 
room where the children are playing, they 
will leave their play, tone their voices to 
whispers, and sit down in dark corners. And 
when their tender hearts are fullof joy or sor- 
row, they go to the mother for sympathy, and 


Wrecked, utterly wrecked without wo- 


to her they confess their errors, and weep out | 


their repentance upon her forgiving, loving 
breast. If they love their father as they do 
their mother, they are sure to make a play- 
fellow and slave of him, running over him to 
their heart's content, until he can bear it no 


longer, then he sends them to their mother for 
correction and restraint. 
During war, which sex has ever proved, in 
various paths of duty, especially in hospitals, 
| the quicker and keener in intellect? 
| has borne the most physical fatigue, man or 
| woman? Whose were the qualities of mind 
! and heart that shone the brighter and strong- 
er and more eflicient? Where among the 
stronger sex can be found the equal of Flor- 
ence Nightingale, of Dorothea Dix, of Mrs. 
Otis and of many other noble women, whose 
names are household words, and whose works 
are a part of the world’s history? 
In the field, what hero of olden time could 





| the fair Spanish maiden, celebrated by Byron 
| in his “Childe Harold?” When the battle of 
| Saragossa was at its hight, her lover fell. 
| She stopped not to weep for her dead, but 
| mounted the battery and worked in his stead. 

There was Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, ‘and 
by her valor Empress of the East, in opposi- 
| tion to three successive Emperors.” Who 
more illustrious for intellectual powers and 
moral strength than Octavia, the wife of 
Mark Antony? ‘The great Napoleon often 
declared that he inherited his intellectual 
strength from his mother. He was doubly 
blessed in having such a mother, and so noble 
a wife as Josephine. 

England now has a queen whose gentle and 
; successful reign no king has yet equaled. 
| Who would dare call the mothers, wives and 
daughters of the early pioneers the weaker 
vessels? Those brave, great-hearted, keen- 
witted women, who went fearlessly with their 
husbands, fathers and brothers into the howl- 
ing wilderness, and bore an equal part with 





compete, for bravery and moral courage, with | : : : 
we : | Journey” is a rare book of travels, so, also, is 





them in hewing out for themselves homes! | 
An equal part? Ah, we well know that they | 
bore a double share of those hardships. The | 
wife made of the rough log cabin a home and 
a rest for her husband and children, and then 
went out, side by side with him, to wield the 
ax, to follow the plow, or gather in the har- 
vest. And when the good man went his three 
days’ (or more) journey on horseback to the 
distant mill, she often had to defend her home 
and children from the attacks of the red man, 
handling the musket with the ease of an ex- 
perienced soldier, and using strategy worthy 
| of the cool intellect of a general in the field. 
| In the old revolutionary days the soldiers’ 

wives and daughters knew their strength and 
| used it. Many times were they sent with im- 
portant dispatches through dangers and dark- 
ness to a distant port. Those acquainted 
with the history of our country will call to 
mind many such instances. Where quick 
work is needed, an intelligent woman is far 
more efficient thanaman. While he is doubt- 
ing and thinking and looking up all the obsta- 
cles, her clear perception has settled the ques- 
tion, while he is left in a perfect muddle of 








| 
| what he calls reasoning. 
| Men claim that Woman has no inventive 
| genius. They forget that she invents a thou- 
| sand things with her needle, which they would 
|never have thought of. Those who have 
| most license for inventions, are made fashion- 
able dolls and show-figures by the customs of 
They are educated to think them- 
selves weak in body and inferior in intellect; 
to center their thoughts and aspirations upon 
By this 
class of women, all womankind are judged. 
Among the laboring classes, while gifted 
; man is delving into the mysteries of an entire- 
| ly new labor-saving potato-masher, or per- 


the day. 


dress, and upon catching a husband. 





Which | 




















haps is even soaring to the hights of a wash- 
| ing-machine, his weak help-meet is in her 
proper sphere, the kitchen, inventing ways to 
| make one dollar do the work of two. An in- 
| vention which many a woman has to succeed 


A ceaseless round of work, from morning | 


| in, every day of her life. 


| until far into the night, is Woman’s average | 


| lot. 
comfortably, gathering fresh strength for the 


Her husband, meanwhile, is sleeping 


| coming day, she is stitching away for him and 
i} the children, 
the stitches must be taken. She cannot do 
everything within the allotted working hours 
of man. ‘The thousand and one duties of 
housekeeping, the continual calls for atten- 


No matter how weary she is, 


tion from the children, so take up her time 
that her labors must extend into the night, af- 
ter all the rest of the household are asleep. 
Man could not endure this amount of labor 
/and loss of sleep and preserve his mental 


powers unweakened, 

And yet, in the midst of all these cares, 
Woman often wins for herself a name and a 
place in the world. 

In the pulpit, in spite of calumny and preju- 
dice’ she has demonstrated her powers of elo- 
quence, of deep thought and of graceful dic- 
tion. 

In literature 





stands unrivaled in her 


It takes a 


she 
| pure moral teachings. woman’s 
pen most effectually to touch the heart of er- 
| ror and win the thoughts and purposes to that 
which is great and true in life. A man may 
better portray the stronger, perhaps the 
coarser, attributes of his fellow mortals, but a 
| woman’s fine, mysterious insight, lifts the 
veil from the soul, and reads truths unknown 
to man, 

To be successful in literature, a man must 
| shut himself up in solitude, and be disturbed 
by no outside influences. But Mrs. Stowe’s 





)amost happy affair, 


ee, 








popular work, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” was ! 


mostly written beside the kitchen fire, around 


which were playing a laughing, merry group | 


of children. Every clergyman must have his 
private study, and it is right that he should, 
but I wish his wife could also have one, espec- 
ially if he is aminister, into which she could 
retire, now and then, away from noise and the 
fatiguing duties of her position as ‘‘the minis- 
ter’s wife.” 

Woman also occupies a high place among 
scientific writers. Mary Somerville, Maria 
Mitchell, and many others have contributed 
richly to this field of literature. In descrip- 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


supper was made more enjoyable by easy von- 
versation and such pleasant jests as come 
sparkling and bubbling to the surface among 
intimate and congenial friends. Many appro- 
priate presen‘s of silver, both useful and orna- 
mental, were brought, in the spirit of affee- 


| tionate remembrance, and were received with 


tions of foreign countries, Woman is vastly | 
ology, as she took us back a quarter of a cen- 


superior to man. Miss Proctor’s ‘Russian 
Miss ‘Trafton’s work entitled ‘‘An American 
Girl Abroad.” 

Woman’s sphere is slowly but surely widen- 
ing. 
for intellectual pursuits, and whenever she 
sought such an education, she was sneered at 
and called unwomanly. But now she will go 
steadily forward, and when intellectual pur- 
suits are thrawn open to her on every hand, 
then must man look well to his laurels. 

Mrs. L. F. Taser. 

Birmingham, Mich. 





A NEW REVELATION. 


Epitors Woman’s JourNAL:—I have hada 
revelation of late; a revelation in the light of 
reason and common sense. 

Ever since the question of the right of Wo- 
man to vote has been agitated, I have thought 
and wondered about it, but have never fully 
decided until now. The question, ‘‘Has Wo- 
man the right to vote?” now presents itself to 
my mind in another form; has she not, rath- 
er, a duty to do, in opening the way, so that 
her voice may be heard in the councils of the 
nation, Are there not national crimes and 
vices, which can never be successfully legis- 
lated out of existence until the national ship 
has the steadying ballast of Woman’s vote? 

Very plainly it appears to be true that the 
lacking element of power for the triumph of 
the good and the true in political conflicts, is 
the presence and influence of Woman, There 
is a lack of harmony, a want of equilibrium. 
Is not the remedy for this suggested in the 
first chapter of Genesis,—‘‘Let us make man 
in our image, and let them have dominion?”’ 

Somehow, after the fall, this ‘let them have 
dominion,’”? was practically perverted to, let 
half of them have dominion, and it so contin- 
ues to this day, 

Now, the body is not one but many mem- 
bere, and if half of those members be para- 
lyzed or inactive the other half can but imper- 
fectly perform their office. 

Is it not true of the generic man that one- 
half of the body (the male side) only in its 
office of National Government, is at work, 
while the other half (the female side) is prac- 
tically paralyzed through inactivity? 

The remedy, then, suggests itself at once; 
let the whole body work and there will be ef- 
ficient action. 

But the over-burdened, over-taxed, active 
half, asa mass fails to perceive this, while a few 
of the more keenly perceptive members of the 
other half, perceive at the same time, the diffi- 
culty and the remedy, and its own innate povs- 
er and necessity tocomplete the harmony and 
restore the equilibrium of action. 

But, in harmony with nature’s law of ‘‘in- 
ertia,”’ the change can neither be brought 
about nor perceived at once, by the body as a 
whole. 
ed by patient persevering effort on the part of 
those who take in the whole case, having un- 
dertaken the reform. Woman has in her this 
power of patient perseverance, and so in time, 


The happy result can only be attain- 


opposition which meet her will be leveled, 
because simple justice to all demands it, so 
that the right and the true may be established 
and maintained. 

This, dear JourNAL, is the sum and sub- 
stance of my revelation. Do you not won- 
der that [ hadn’t gotten it before? 

Yours Truly, Mercie Graves. 

Oberlin, O. 
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A SILVER WEDDING. 
The friends of Woman's progress must ex- 
pect, in meeting with persons unimbued with 
their sentiments, to hear occasional discour- 


She has not heretofore been educated 








| 


| 


surprised thankfulness. But the memorable 
feature of the occasion was a remarkably 
graceful speech and impressive prayer made 
and offered by our gifted townswoman, Rev. 
Mary Thomas Clark (of the Universalist 
Church). 

Words of mine cannot now give you any 
conception of her exquisitely chosen phrase- 


tury to the time when this youthful pair first 
assumed the holy relationship of husband and 
wife, followed them down the succeeding years 
of life with its every day toils, anxieties, du- 
ties, joys, trials, and triumphs, till we saw be- 
fore us a pair of more than friends, more than 
lovers, a Christian husband and wife, rich in 
the experiences of the past, crowned with the 
dignity of fatherhood and motherhood, stand- 
ing hand in hand with hair still unsilvered, so 
to pass on toward the golden wedding of the 
future of this world, and beyond, to blessed 
reunion of all the redeemed at the marriage 
supper above. 

I venture to say that when Mr. and Mrs. 
McGrew first launched their light barque on 
the uncertain sea of matrimony, a marriage 
ceremony pronounced by a Woman had not 
been heard of in all **Hoosierdom,”’ and that 
then a husband and wife of twenty-five years 
standing, were too commonly set aside with 
the ‘‘old folks.’”’ And here I must not forget 
to state that the mother of this ‘‘silver bride” 
is with us, a stately lady, from whose fair face 
the light of her own silver wedding seems to 
have yet scarcely faded out. 

Is not this progress when wedding anni- 
versaries are seasons of rejoicing, when wo- 
men as well as men, are acknowledged to have 
reached the years of their highest usefulness 
after the age of forty, and when a woman 
may minister to our social and religious needs, 
and may invoke the divine blessing to the 
edification of all, without confusion to her- 
self? Louise V. Boyp. 

Dublin, Ind. 


WOMEN AS KINDERGARDENERS. 


I shall not speak now of the importance of 
Kindergartens to the rising generation. On 
this point I say all that I have to say in the 
Kindergarten Messinger, and elsewhere. 
what suits the present occasion is another 
view of the subject, the reacting effect on the 
development of women themselves, of making 
the art of the kindergarten a special profes- 
sion of women. 

We assume, at our Congress, that women 
have a perfect freedom and right of choice, as 
to their activity in the discharge of the va- 
rious functions of society; but certainly some 
things are better suited to their temperament 
It takes a woman to 





and genius than others. 


But | P : 
| world, with such botanists as La Maone and 








| incalculable. 


| tience of my readers. 


make a perfect kindergartner, because wsthe- | 


tic, moral and religious training leads the in- 
tellectual life of children, as taste, conscience 
and heart lead in the genius of Woman;—the 
deducting faculty predominating in her intel- 
lect over the inductive, which more generally 
characterizes men (as Buckle has felicitously 
set forth in his remarkable lecture upon Wo- 
man’s influence in civilization, which was re- 


published some years since in New York, in a | 


small volume with two other essays). 
If the Kindergartenis universally to prevail, 


| as the first stage of the American education 


(which is my faith and hope) there will be 


‘demand for innumerable kindergartens; and 


| L wish to suggest that gifted young women, of 
the stupendous mountains of difficulty and | 


aging words and remarks expressive of doubt | 


as to whether the Woman movement is really 


advancing, whether we are any nearer being | 


recognized as more than mere parasites and | 


unavoidable ingredients in the make-up of so- 
ciety. 


In our own pleasant village, where the | 


friends of Woman Suffrage far outnumber its 
enemies, and where few persons are stupid 
enough to claim to be neucral on the subject, 
we are yet sometimes laughed at for our un- 
wavering faith in the good time coming, but a 
silver wedding,celebrated on the evening of the 
80th of January, bas surely convinced the most 
skeptical that the good time coming is almost 
here. 

Mr. and Mrs. McGrew, a happy married 
pair, dwelling in our midst, on the 25th anni- 


versary of their wedding day, summoned a | 


host of friends, young and old, to come and 
rejoice with them. 
A temptingly tasteful 


The party was altogether | 


deep religious sentiment, high moral principle 
and loving temperament, should consider what 
a harmonious and complete culture is required 
to be a good kindergartner, for I think it could 
not fail to kindle their holiest ambition. 

I have nothing to say against women be- 
coming lawyers, theologians and especially 
physicians; but itis certain that men are ex- 


cellent in these professions, while men, as a | 


rule, cannot make good kindergartners, only 
(asin the case of Froebei) men of genius, 
who, as Coleridge has remarked, have always 
a feminine expression in their faces. 
highest reason for choosing either the profes- 
sion of theology, law or medicine, is the ne- 
cessity they involve for studying out the ideal 


, of the relations of man to the divine nature, 


in the case of theology, or the ideal order of 
the relations of men to each other, in the case 
of law; or the ideal of the human physique, in 
the case of medicine. But to make one’s self 
a competent kindergartner, all these ideals are 
to be worked out in the mind, and a general 


| culture gained, which makes it the most lib- 


eral of the liberal professions. In saying this 


| Ido not forget that all the learned professions, 


so called, require general culture. 

I remember hearing Charles Sumner, in an 
address he made to the first graduating class 
of the Law School of the Harvard University, 
quote from Lord Brougham the advice he 
gave toa young lawyer, who consulted him 
with respect to the perfecting of his own cul- 
ture asa lawyer. It consisted of two words, 
“Read Dante.’ The commentary that Mr. 
Sumner made on this opened on the mind the 


broad view that no man could be great in that | that they are ‘tso weak.” 


The | 


i 
profession, unless he saw all things in the 
most general light which streams from the 
poetic, that is, the creative mind. The aim 
of the great theologian, the great lawyer, and 
the great physician is to bring the ideal order 
The 
aim of the true kindergartner is to preserve, 
by first appreciating, the ideal order of human 
life in the child, who is sent into the world, ag 
is intimated by the primeval symbol of Chris- 
tianity, (older in the religion of humanity than 
historic Christianity itself; for it is found 
among the symbols of Persian, Phenician ang 
Egyptian religion), the child born into every 
family on earth, whose name is ‘ Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the Prince of Peace, Father of Fy. 
ture Ages, and the government is upon Hig 
shoulders !”’ 

To appreciate, to adequately cherish this 
ideal of humanity, personal observation and 
analysis of children themselves are necessary, 
on the one hand, and knowledge of the uni. 
verse they are to live in on the other, wherg 
all the laws of thought are embodied to the 
scientific mind, as well as to know what the 
poetic faculty evolves from the inner con- 
sciousness. 

Of course, in this short letter, I can only 
touch upon the outlines of my subject. The 
study for becoming a great kindergartner 
must not only include Dante, but the poetry 
of all literatures, for poetry gives the deepest 
insight and most complete views of the great 
subject matter of the kindergartner’s study— 
human nature—so far as it is actually deyel- 
oped. 

For myself I have found that, in my own 
education as a teacher, no one thing in poetry 
or philosophy has afforded me so much rich 
suggestion as Wordsworth’s ode on ‘**The In- 
timations of Immortality in Childhood.’”’ The 
observation and experience of life, for the last 
fitty years, during the whole course of which 
Ihave studied this wonderful poem, has not 
exhausted its wisdom; and onit my own expe- 
rience has been a constant commentary. In- 
deed, my debt to the poetry of Wordsworth is 
And also to Lord Bacon’s Ad- 
vancement of Learning, which I consider to 
be a philosophical preface to Shakspeare’s 
plays, indicating the way into their deeper 
meanings. Shakspeare’s plays themselves, 
and the numerous biographies, especially the 
autobiographies of men of genius, are most 
important preliminary studies for all educa- 
tors; and for kindergartners other indispensa- 
ble studies are mathematics and the natural 
sciences, especially the study of the vegetable 


into their respective spheres of work. 


in such manuals as those of Miss Youman’s 
reproductions of Prof. Henslow’s method. 

But I must not trespass longer on the pa- 
My purpose will be 
fully answered if I shall have awakened in the 
women, who are earnestly considering what 
they can best do to thank God for the privi- 
leges involved in their being created women, 
some hints of the true nature of the profession 
of a kindergartner, whichis akin and next in 
dignity to the estate of motherhood. 


Evizapetu P, Peanopy. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


AGOOD WORD FOR THE NEW “UNDER- 
WEAR.” 


I have always maintained that reform in 
dress is far more needful in the outer than in 
the under garments worn by women. Obliged to 
be out of doors a good deal, my soul is sorely 
vexed with the long skirts which weary me 
far more than my work, which is by no means 
light. 

Last winter, having to ride in the early 
morning, through Washington Street and Har- 
rison Avenue, to the South end of Boston, I 
was most painfully impressed with the burden 
that long skirts impose upon poor working- 
women. You will see them worrying along, 
their arms laden with baskets and bundles, 
and their dresses wet and draggled. <A few 
make the painful effort to carry their loads 
and keep the skirts up too; but mostly that 





is too much, and the sight is a pitiful one. 

As I watched them every morning through 
the winter, the soil of my heart gave growth 
tomany hard thoughts about the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Club. Especially because th 
sub-soil was full of my own grievances and 
back-aches! Wouid they ever do anything to 
help us out? 

So, when the 
light, Llaughed to think what cowards they 
were, and declared that I had always been 
perfectly comfortable 


underwear was brought to 


in my underclothes, 


| but was suffering tortures with my skirts, in 


common with all other women. I have nevet 
worn corsets, and for ten years have worn 
what is pretty well known as the ‘*Water 
Cure Waist.’’ Itis very like the upper part 
of the cotton underwear, invented by Mrs. 
Crane. 

But, last week, a good genius prompted me 
to try the new underwear. And I wish to 
give my testimony, that it isa wonderful re- 
lief. It does shifta great weight from the 
hips to the shoulders, and gives a deligittul 
sense of ease and freedom in walking. 

One scarcely understands why it is that ™ 
body is so much more evenly and thor yughil 
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warm, nor what has become of the heat a" 
Women 


pressure over the small of the back. 
backs 


generally do not know what ails their 
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worn those twelve or fifteen thicknesses of 
cloth about the waist, ‘‘so it can’t be that!”’ 
Except the ox, there is no animal so patient 
and long-suffering as a woman. I do not 
know much about camels; I believe that they 
are considered patient, although they do snarl 
when required to rise, and yet women do not 
gnarl, albeit their drapery makes rising and 
sitting very elaborate acts for them. 
Esperons! Let each do her best to encourage 
every improvment as it comes to use. Also 
let us have free and earnest criticism. Out of 
all this work and talk will come something 
healthful and graceful for our grandchildren 
to wear, if not for ourselves. 8. E. V. 


etal 


HUMAN WRONGS ENUMERATED. 





Epitors Woman’s JouRNAL.— . 

Preface. As well as I know. 

Human wrongs, which every soul and espec- 
jally every woman should seek God and the 
peaceful ballot to destroy. Christendom’s 
seven devils I believe to be, 

1. Devil (self, body) worship. God and His 
universe enslaved. Disunity, disorganization, 
error, wrong, pro-evil, anti-God, anti-Christ, 
anti-man, spiritual despotism, superstition, 
craft, ritualism, bribes, threats, brute force, 
violence, human subjugation, self-abuse. 

2. Drunkenness. Man-slavery, self-stupefac- 
tion, crime. 

3. Prostitution. 
disease, abortion. 

4. Fool-fushions. 
bred evil habits. 

5. Ku-Kluxism. Social siavery, secret s8o- 
cieties trying to hide away from God, day- 
light, conscience, public criticism, human woe. 

6. War. National slavery, human butchery 
and destruction, lest people grow truly rich, 
wise, happy. 

7. Debt. Posterity slavery, mortgage bond- 
age, irresponsibility, bankruptcy, repudiation, 
dishonor, poverty complete, perdition on earth. 
FOUR DEEP EVIL CAUSES, EVIL CORNER STONES. 

1. Jgnorance, false education. 

2. Indolence, false pleasure. 

8. Injustice, false law. 

4. Inequality, false caste, monopoly, grab. 
The above evils I believe, all alike European, 
imported, unnaturalizable here in free Ameri- 
ca. To support one is to support all, to fight 
one is to fight all. ° 

THE EVIL CAPSTONE. 

Infidelity, false heartedness, hypocrisy, mor- 
al cowardice, treason to God and man. Un- 
der it see how our Northern and Southern 
States betrayed one another! 

THE EVIL STRUCTURE OR SYSTEM 
I believe to be (European) demon religion, mod- 
ern (our) civilized heathenism. 
ITS EVIL CEMENT. 

European demonology, false faith, false fel- 
lowship, false love and hate, false statesman- 
ship, intemperance, wrong use, misappropria- 
tion, starving souls to pamper bodies. 

ITS EVIL PURPOSE, 

To enrich the few at the expense of the 

Popular self-robbery and drunken, stu- 


Woman-slavery, impurity, 


Child-slavery, inborn, in- 


many. 
pid contentment therein. 
EVIL TOOLS. 

European demon doctrines, a personal devil 
divine, atheism, pantheism, (un)spiritualism, 
all false doctrines and observances, whiskey, 
tobacco, tea, coffee, trains, corsets, chignons, 
vile bodies, appetites, ministrations, 
vile churches, parties, orders, laws, customs, 
haunts or homes, all robber, murder tools, vile 
fashion magazines, 
goodness, unholy holiness, vile personal love 
and hate. 


souls, 


THE GOOD IT DOES. 

It organizes. It ennables foolish to support 
knavish, knavish to manage foolish. 

ON WHAT PRINCIPLE DO WE DO AND SUFFER ALL, 

On this, that what I do I license, what I li- 
cense I do. 

UNDER THIS EVIL &8YSTEM WHERE GOES OUR 
MONEY, WHENCE COMES OUR POVERTY ? 

Calling our national income seven thousand 
million dollars a year, I believe we waste, 

1. On whiskey, tobacco, tea, coffee, glutton 
meats and drinks, one entire seventh of that 
income, a round thousand millions a year. 
chignons, gewgaws, 
fool shows and fashions, whited sepulchreism, 
another seventh, one thousand millions more 
each year. 


2. On trains, corsets, 


3. On consequent war, debt-tariff, monopo- 


ly, usury, extortion, tyrant slave trade, pub- 
lic and private stealing; every wrong a straight 
tax or burden on all honest blessings, at least 
another seventh, one thousand millions more 
annually. 
4. On consequent sickness, vice, crime, ac- 
dents, needless wear, tear, breakage, lost 
time, bad roads, shoddy, adulteration, another 
seventh, one thousand millions more each year. 
Besides this exhibit of God’s time and mon- 
y, four sevenths of our entire income wasted, 
who shall estimate in dollars the mortal pain, 
fear, anguish of earth’s thousand million peo- 
ple thus bedeviled? In Christendom rum 
‘lone murders annually a hundred thousand 
suicides. Waste is murder in the first degree. 
Evil grows by feeding, good starves by starv- 
ing. Not one of these evils could live a year 
without sustenance, active, direct human sup- 
port any more than you or I could. 
Under this evil system take any hundred 
citizens, of whom say one is “rich,” nine ‘well 


*o do,” and the other ninety ‘poor’; yet all 


vile literature, negative | 


equally busy supporting the system, and which 
of these three divisions do you pity or envy 
most—which is richest and which poorest? At 
a right down mean, dirty job such as is to me 
pious, total abstinence, whiskey-license, which 
is the meaner the very “good” or very ‘*bad”’ 
person? To me this system robs rich and 
poor, good and bad alike. 

Suppose I were to stand up in the name of 
God, man and devils, and tell Christendom it 
had to endure, even for another day, all this 
well-known evil, that it could not possibly do 
better, that at best it could hope to cast off 
these burdens only by peacemeal, a generation 
or two apart—and could I possibly tell a big- 
ger, blacker lie? Why, then, eternally wilful- 
ly thus support what you professedly don’t 
believe in? 

Then face the responsibillity. I beseech 
you blame first nobody but yourself. You 
pay your money and you take your choice. 
Freely you choose, dearly you pay for the 
vilest known evil, at the same time rejecting 
God’s divinest, most saving good, and then oh, 
how unworthily you complain of hard times, 
high taxes, evil consequences! 

To whom do I refer? By your kind indul- 
gence I must strive to answer this also. At 
the risk of unsaying any possible good in this 
article, and of exposing my pitiful conceit and 
ignorance, let me say that I don’t know a 
soul of earth but seems to me a willful support- 
er of this evil system. How could it live an 
hour if everybody did not support it? Before 
you attempt to answer me, either deny the 
evil facts or your complicity therein. He that 
(knowingly) offends in least, is guilty of all. 
Why not you and I of this generation strive 
to enjoy true American freedom, more true 
acquaintance with God, ourselves and one an- 
other? 

I bless God and country and even this evil 
system for this privilege and all others. All 
things considered, everything is wonderfully 
good. Iam constautly humbled, overwhelm- 
ed at human goodness under difficulties. And 
yet, after all, I cannot call these evils any- 
thing but evil—anything but free plunder. I 
will not knowingly bow to them, nor to their 
plain evil causes. God make one end all, ev- 
erywhere, henceforth infidel to the devil and 
all his works. F. K. Puanix. 

Bloomington, Tll., Feb. 7, 1875. 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN ITALY. 


Dear JournaL:—You will be glad, I hope, 
to hear something about the progress of wo- 
men in Italy. Atleast I wish by this report 
to give my share to your very interesting pa- 
per, and to prove my gratitude for having it 
sent to me. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill has said in his book, 
that Italian ladies stood above the German; 
this mistake allow me to correct, for 1 cannot 
help wondering at a man of his ability having 
committed it. The fact is, Woman’s educa- 
tion, as we understand it, has as yet to begin 
in Italy. You may find in every large town 
half a dozen of educated women, but no more. 
They intend an improvement of schools, but 


as yet have not begun it. Knowing this to be 





anewera. I had seen the paper, ‘La Don- 
na,” and I went to see the editor, Signora Bec- 
cari, who, to my astonishment, proved to be a 
young lady of 23 years, delicate in health, 
handsome, and fragile like a may-flower. 
| How she came to advocate Woman’s Rights, ] 











| do not know; it must have been a heavenly 
| inspiration. She is a native of Venice, comes 
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dustrial School would be a beginning to lead | louder and louder ascends the feminine wail, , 


but it meets with 


no support as yet. 

Singularly enough Austria, almost always 
in the rear, has taken, some twelve years ago, 
a step with regard to Woman, that should 
make Prussia ashamed, for Austria has given 
to its female population civil rights, and mu- 
nicipal votes. Venice and Lombardy, falling 
back on Italy, the Austrian law gave place to 
the Italian Code, and therein ladies were not | 
Nobody likes to relinquish a pre- 
rogative, although it may have proved of lit- | 
tle avail while enjoyed, and so the ladies of | 
Venice and Lomardia have got up a monster 
petition to request that these municipal rights 
may be given back to them. In the present | 
session their request will probably be decided | 
in their favor, they tell me, and then they may 
indeed proudly raise their heads and say, ‘‘We 
march in advance of German Women.” 

Mrs. Stedlar Frank, a very stanch advocate 
of Woman’s Rights, delivered, the other day, 
a lecture in the Athenwum, at the request of 
the president of that society. The room was 
crowded, and she found much applause. Be- 
ing aware of the delicate ground she trod on, 
she appealed much to feeling, and depicted 
with dramatic skill the friendless home of a 
married couple, whose lot was not cast by mu- 
tual affection, but by interest. She dwelt 
much upon the sad necessity of girls marrying 


considered. 





for the sake of a position and support, and | 


how burdensome the duties of a wife and moth- 





, would invest in small yet comfortable houses, 


| 
er must be to those women who are tied to a | 


man whom they never had liked and never 
could like. Signora Frank has lectured be- | 
fore in Trieste and Milan. She possesses great 
eloquence, and a command of language that 
tells. She is not young, is a Venetian by 
birth, is married to a German post-master, has 
no childten, and has not married for love. 
She paints what she feels herself,—the tie of 
a home which has no charms, the company of 
a husband who has no link of sympathy with | 
her. The learned men present seemed much 


| 
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| 


| 
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of her opinion, and all the leading papers gave | 


her high praise. If you would like to give 
her lecture in your paper, I can get it trans- 
lated for you. 

Signora Frank has published, two years ago, 
a book, called ‘*Le Fidangate,”’ a book of ad- 
vice to young married people, which met with 
much approbation. She came to Venice re 
cently to look up a publisher for a new book 


of hers on Woman’s Rights, on the laws and | 


customs of different nations with regard to 
Woman, her right to labor, her prostitution, 
and the sinfulness of governments which lev- 
ied taxes on her misery. The sale of a book | 
is something so uncertain in Italy that she 
must give to the publisher a list of persons who 
will buy it, before he will incur the expense 
of its publication. 

A young Venetian authoress, 
take much interest, is Miss Nardo, daughter 
of a member of the Academy of learned men. 
She has published a pamphlet called, ‘*/stru- 


in whom I 


cione e Lavore,”’ which treats on the necessity 


| of giving to the laboring classes of Italy that 
| 


| information, which wll better their condition, 


e | 
the case, I was the more agreeably surprised | 
| to find in this dreamy old Venice the dawn of 


| 
| 


| from Lombardy, from Treviso, settled here | 


| four years ago, and began her editorial work. 
| She has met with success, for her paper is 
| spread all over Italy. In Trieste she numbers 
| one hundred subscribers, in Naples and Rome 
| an adequate number. She is poor, and sup- 
| ports herself and her mother by what it 
| brings. 

Risen from the people, and self-educated, 
one can scarcely imagine how she came to 
think of bettering the condition of Women. 


| mostly at her own expense; 


All over Italy she numbers lady contributors | 


| to her paper, active in the same line, and pro- | 


moting slowly the growth of her idea. One 
of the ladies connected with the Revolution, for- 
merly came from America to see her, and she 
gave extracts from that paper, as long as it 


was sent to her. 
MAN’S JouRNAL, of which she was very glad, 


Iler address is, **Signora Becca- 
Benedetto.” 


“La Donna.” 
ri, Palazzo d’Orfee, 5. 


dertaking is something enormous in Italy, and 
this being done at her age, with her failing 
health, seems a wonder. Her great wish is to 
establish an Industrial School for young wo- 





| 
| 

| men, who have to do something for their 
| bread, but do not labor, being ashamed of la- 
bor, and who are driven by want to a sale of 
their charms. The aversion young girls here 
have to work is most difficult to deal with. 
| They sit at home starving, but will not raise a 
| hand. In no shop do you meet a woman who 
| sells, except where the wife of the shop-keep- 
| er is French or German. No where do you 
find them employed as help-mates to men. 
ther never go into families as governesses, 
teachers or nurses. Italians of the higher 
classes, who require for their children such 
persons, must go to France for them. An In- 


| 


I made over to her the Wo- | 


and would like to receive it in exchange for 


The good she does is immense; for her une | 


soften their manners, and promote civilization. 
This lady, numbering only twenty-one years, 
and being a Venetian beauty, I was much as- 
tonished at her choosing such a serious theme. 
Poetesses there are many, for to rhyme is 
very easy in a language as musical as the Ital- 
ian. Signora Zechetti and Signora Fortis 
have read their poetry publicly in the Athe- 
neum, which reminds one of Madame de Sta- 
el’s Corinne reading in the Capitol. Signora 
Codema writes for the stage, also a new sphere 
for Women in Italy, and has, besides this, 
published a number of novels and _ stories, 


enough to afford such luxury. 


for she is rich | 
She advocates | 


and dire and more dire is the outcry against 
the despotism of selfish men, when the pervad | 
ing fact of daily life is that nine out of ten 


| ens . 
are toiling early and late for the women who 


are willing to accept the sacrifice of their very 
lives for liveried carriages and India shawls, 
rather than perform one task of useful work | 
with their own jeweled hands. And this is | 
not because the moral nature of Woman has | 


| changed so much as that false forms of life, 


and emulative extravagance have begotten in 
The capital- | 
ist who, within the reach of our great cities, 


woman selfishness and idleness. 


for rents within the means of young men who 
would run away from the belles and boarding- | 
houses, and in some quiet country home seek 
some violet of a maiden, who does not nieeal 
ly disdain the virtues of her grandmother | 
amidst theologies of her scholastic training, 
would benefit not only themselves but the land | 
at large, more than all the lectures and preach- 
ers therein. —//arper’s Bazar. 
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Woman Suffrage. Yours truly, 
Venice, Italy. AMELIA Bote, 


IDLE WOMEN. 





This at least must be the conviction of any | 


man who has ever existed in a New York 


boarding-house. Here he is compelled to re- 


ceive the impression that the chief occupation | 


of the female mind is dawdling. Dawdling in 
each other’s rooms after breakfast; 
with each other, and perhaps scandalizing the 
absent; dawdling down the street an hour or 
two later; dawdling to the dress-maker’s; 
dawdling over the last ; 


dressing for | 


dawdling at the shops; 


new novel, dressing for dinner, 


gossiping | 


| 


| 


opera, dressing for calls; eating, and talking | 


about eating. 
sum of existence, what wonder that it daily 


! loses all dignity, sweetness andelevation? Is 


‘ 


| it any wonder that women who inhabit board- 


ing-houses year after year become utterly giv- 
en up toa life of hopeless idleness? To the 
universal herding of families under one roof 


| is due the fact that so many American women 
have come to hate all domestic cares, and to | 


shun at any cost the rearing of children. 
Occupation, once the joy and crown of wo- 
man’s life, has become hateful to her, and she 


| loudly proclaims herself a drudge, or a slave, 


if called upon in the slightest way to under- 
take it. Schools, libraries, 


When these make the entire | 


{40 BROMFIELD STREET, 


trades, profes- | 


sions, and even refined public offices are open | 


to her; everywhere men demand no patent | 
but her ability and training to do it to wel- | 
come her to almost any honorable work. Yet 
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Woman's Journal. 





Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Feb. 20, 1875. 





We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. le: 


EAcn subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale, 

* 





Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 


to Box 4297, Boston. 
ath 


Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 

o~ 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 





TO OUR LEGISLATORS. 


We print to-day a condensed report of the 
arguments advanced by the petitioners last 
week at the Woman Suffrage Hearing. We 
do so with an earnest desire to secure a candid 
consideration of the subject upon its merits by 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, and for the 
purpose of enabling every member to examine 
the basis of ourclaim. We respectfully ask 
every Senator and Representative to read 
these arguments carefully, to consider the sub- 
ject of Equal Rights for women in all its bear- 
ings, and to ask himself this single question. 

“If I were a woman how should I desire the 
men who claim to be my representatives to 
act in my stead? Should I choose to be taxed 
without representation and governed without 
consent? Should I choose to be deprived of 
the guardianship of my own children? Should 
I be willing to owe to the despotic will of wo- 
men alone all my personal rights, all my pro- 
perty rights, my right to labor ten hours, more 
or less, my right to hold office, my right to 
guard my own dearest interests and those of 
my children? And if not, how can I honestly 
refuse to concede to one half of my fellow- 
citizens the exercise of the same rights which 
I myself enjoy, solely because they are wo- 
men?” 

Gentlemen, the women of Massachusetts 
are not aliens, they are not children, they are 
not ignorant, they are not lunatics, felons or 
fools. They are your own sisters, wives, 
mothers and daughters, members of your 
churches, inmates of your families, citizens 
of your country. ‘They were educated in the 
same schools, they read the same newspapers, 
they speak the same language. But they look 
at the world from a different point of view, 
they represent the domestic interests. They 
are vitally concerned in education, economy, 
temperance, purity and peace. They ask for 
Suffrage for their own protection and self-re- 
spect, for their intellectual and moral culture, 
as a means of promoting the good order and 
well-being of State and nation. If God has 
made Woman to be the help-meet of Man, 
why should you prevent her from fulfilling her 
mission by helping to make legislation purer 
and more humane, helping to select the wisest 
and best men to make and administer the 
laws? 

Atany rate we ask youto try the experi. 
ment iu our local and town affairs. Give the 
women of Massachusetts municipal suffrage— 
political privileges which our sisters in Great 
Britain, in Holland, and in Austria already 
enjoy. The women of Wyoming Territory have 
voted for five years, and you are assured by 
United States Justice Kingman, and by Gov- 
ernor Campbell in his recent message, that 
the influence of Woman Suffrage on the pub- 
lic affairs of that Territory, has proved ‘an 
unqualified success.”’ 

If you believe that a majority of our citizens 
are opposed to our petition,why not give them 
an opportunity to say so? Enact the municipal 
suffrage law, and if it prove injurious, it can 
be repealed. Submita Constitutional Amend- 
ment to the qualified voters of the State; if a 
majority are opposed to it they will vote it 
down. Wedo not fear the issue. All we ask 
of you is to do as you would be done by, and 
to make our case your own. 

Lucy Srone, 
Jut1a Warp Howe, 
Mary A. LiverMoreE. 





THIRD ANNUAL MEETING---MAINE WO- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
held its third annual meeting at Augusta on 
Friday the 12th inst., in the hall of the House 
of Representatives, the use of which had been 
courteously extended to the Association. 

The hall and galleries were crowded in ey- 
ery part with an intelligent audience, whose 
close attention through all the sessions showed 
an earnest interest in the cause. 

The meeting was called to order by Judge 
Kingsbury of Portland, who is President of 
the Association. Prayer was offered by Miss 
Angell of Canton, N. Y. 

Judge Kingsbury then made an introducto- 
ry address. He said it was a pleasure to look 

upon such an audience gathered for such a 


purpose. It gave new hope and courage, and 





' there, was in his judgment as competent a 


Legislature as ever sat in that hall. Wo- 
man’s work in the cause of popular liberty, 
and her capacity and willingness to inaugurate 
great measures, were an added proof and rea- 
son why she should have the ballot. The ne- 
gro who cannot read has the ballot. Foreign- 
ers also exercise the right to vote. But Wo- 
man is denied that right. He expressed his 
utter disbelief in the force of the objections 
made to Woman Suffrage, that it would make 
women masculine &c.,and urged the reading of 
Judge Dickerson’s able opinion on the right of 
women to hold office. We regret that there 
was no full report of this speech. 

The following officers were elected: 
Benjamin Kingsbury of Portland, President; 
Hon. Joshua Nye, Chairman Ex. Committee, 
Mr. C. A. Quinby, Augusta, Corresponding 
Secretary; Mrs. W. D. Eaton, Dexter, Re- 
cording Secretary; Mrs. W. M. Lancey, Pitts- 


Hon. 


field, Treasurer. 

After the remarks of Judge Kingsbury, oth- 
ers spoke, and addresses were made by H. B. 
Blackwell, Miss Eastman and Lucy Stone, 
showing the right and need of women, and the 
duty of law-makers to establish justice for 
them. 

It was especially urged that the Centennial 
Celebration would be only a mockery, if the 
Fourth of July 1876 finds this government 
still doing to women what the British gov- 
ernment did to the colonists a hundred years 
ago. 

In the evening, the hall was again well filled, 
notwithstanding great attractions elsewhere. 
Prayer was offered by Rey. Mr. Munson of 
Turner. 

Rey. Mr. Gage of Lewiston, was the first 
speaker. He urged the right of women to 
vote in the interest of civilization itself. That 
in the perilous times upon which we have 
fallen in the great experiment of self-govern- 
ment, some new force is needed to check 
growing evils. ‘The influence in the home is 
that which is needed in legislation, and it can 
only be had by the ballot in the hand of Wo- 
man, 

Mrs. Quinby, from the business committee 
reported thé following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the members of the Legislature 
now in session are earnestly exhorted to enact a law 
empowering the women of Maine to vote at Presi- 
dential! elections, and all other elections in which the 
qualifications of electors are not prescribed by the 
Constitution of the State, and also to enact a law 
authorizing the appointment of women to adminis- 
ter oaths, take acknowledgement of deeds, and sol- 
emnize marriages, 80 that the same shall be legal and 
valid. 

Resolved, That we respectfully ask the Legislature, 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Gov- 
ernor, to make Woman eligible in the same manner 
as mento such offices as the voters may desire she 
should occupy, and to which her tastes adapt her. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are 
tendered to those two distinguished members of the 
Constitutional Commission of Maine who maintained 
the justice and expediency of abolishing all political 
distinctions on account of sex, and proposed an un- 
qualified recognition of the citizenship of women in 
the organic law of the State. 

Resolved, That in the able dissenting opinions of 
three of the Justices of the Supreme Court, with ref- 
erence to the appointment oi justices of the peace, 
and pe in the advanced position and unan- 
swerable argument of Mr, Justice Dickerson, we see 
the evidence of a rapid improvement in public sen- 
timent concerning this movement, and a new assur- 
ance that our cause is steadily progressing and must 
eventually triumph. 

Resolved, That for the successful establishment of 
the Industrial School for Girls in Hallowell, credit 
is due to the generosity of benevolent individuals 
and to the action of the last Legislature, and that 
this Convention hereby expresses the earnest hope 
that the prosent Legislature will vote the small ap- 
propriation necessary to the support of said institu- 
tion asked by the Trustees. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are 
tendered to the Members of the House of Represen- 
tatives for their courtesy in extending to this Asso- 
ciation the use of their hall on this occasion, 

After the adoption of the resolutions, Mrs. 
Abba G. Woolson, in an earnest and forcible 
speech claimed the right of women to vote, 
as the final application of the theory of the 
consent of the governed; that a government 
of the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple, must include women. <A husband, fa- 
ther, or brother cannot represent wife, sister, 
or daughter. She had personally noticed the 
good effects of the ballot conferred upon the 
women in Wyoming, and should be glad to 
have her native State of Maine lead in this 
matter, and g4ve an illustration of the true re- 
public. 

Miss Haynes, who had been, the day before, 
ordained over the Universalist Church in Hall- 
owell, followed witha speech of remarkable 
wit and brilliancy, to which no report can do 
justice. We hope she will furnish it to the 
Woman’s Journat, for the good of our read- 
ers. 

Brief addresses by Lucy Stone and H. B. 
Blackwell closed the meeting, which was one 
of the best which Maine has had. But the 
discussion continued on the cars for miles, 
and one legislator assured the Suffragists that 
“he should not want his wife to vote one way, 
and he another; that until a majority of wo- 
men ask for it he should not think them en- 
titled to it; that all the women he met did not 
care to vote, and he liked them for it.” But 
the end is not yet. L. 8. 


HOME OF FRIENDLESS WOMEN IN RICH- 
MOND, INDIANA. 


Epitrors JournaL:—The Home of Friend- 
less Women has been in operation in this city 
seven years, and is supported and controlled 
by a Board of Lady Managers, embracing some 
of the most philanthropic women of Wayne 
County, Indiana. Since its organization it 
has sheltered, clothed, fed, and nursed a large 
number of those unfortunate women, whom 
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the cruel edicts of society have cast out, be- | 
promise of success. The audience gathered j cause they have loved, but not wisely. To 


such our doors are always open, and many } 
instances might be narrated connected with 
the work among the inmates, which would 
thrill the hearts of those whose sympathies 
are interested in this neglected class of wo- 
men. But the one named above must suffice 
at present. 

About three months ago, as the sun was 
nearing the western horizon, a boy of seven- 
teen, and a girl not yet fifteen years of age, 
were seen on our streets, inquiring for ‘the 
Home of Friendless Women.’’ Soon a lady 
directed them to the well-known President of 
the Board of Managers, Mrs. Davis. She has 
been so long engaged in this work, that her 
kind heart soon realized the situation, and 
taking them into her quiet sitting-room she 
drew from them as much of the history of the 
‘ase as she thought prudent to inquire into. 
It was the oft repeated story, ‘I loved him, 
and trusted him.’’ These children (for what 
else can we call them) were left orphans in 
very early childhood, through a Providence 
that it is not ours to question; the mother was 
called home, while the father was serving his 
country in the nation’s struggle for liberty, 
and the brother found a home with a farmer, 
with whom he still lives. 

The sister was also cared for by strangers, 
and, must I write it? at fourteen years of age 
she was betrayed. About two months before 
she came to us, she left the city where she 
had been living and went to visit her brother 
near a neighboring town in Ohio, hoping to 
get a home near him, in which she succeeded 
for a few weeks, until her situation became 
known; then no one was willing to take her 
in and some one told them of the Home of 
Friendless Women in Richmond, and together 
they came to seek our asylum for the sister. 

The sorrowing brother with deep emotion 
pleaded that his sister might be protected and 
cared for during her trouble, saying: 

“IT cannot get any money now, but in anoth- 
er year I shall earn wages; then I will pay you 
for it all, if you will only take her into the 
Home.” 

It was a scene not soon to be forgotten. 
And with her voice full of motherly tender- 
ness, Mrs. Davis assured him that we would 
take her, because of her need of friends, not 
for the promise of money. The brother then 
took her to the home, and with his heart over- 
flowing with thankfulness, left her in our 
care, little thinking it was the last time he 
would see her, until her loving heart was cold 
in death. She, soon gained the affection of 
the ladies of the Board, and we always spoke 
of her as ‘‘Little Mary.” 

In due time her babe was laid in her arms, 
and the child mother, overwhelmed with the 
fact of her terrible responsibility, . exclaimed 
in the joyful agony of her soul, “Oh what 
shali 1 dé with him?’’ Previous to her sick- 
ness her health was delicate, and her spirit 
was crushed with her trouble. She often 
wept very much when alone, though all was 
done for her comfort that circumstances would 
allow; and sheso far recovered from her con- 
finement that we began to hope that our fears 
for her were groundless, when she was seized 
with a severe attack of Typhoid Pneumonia, 
which soon told unmistakably upon the frail 
body and bruised spirit. She was not able 
to wrestle with the disease, and in a few days 
the angels took her home, and to-day, in com- 
pany with several members of the Board and 
the inmates of the Ilome, as we sat around 
the remains of “Our Little Mary,” peacefully 
robed for the grave, we thought what a beau- 
tifulemblem of the innocence and purity of 
her young life is that white wreath which a 
friend has placed on her brow. Was it typi- 
cal of that wreath of immortality, which un- 
seen hands had been weaving for her, during 
the hours of suffering through which she had 
so recently passed? As our venerable friend, 
E. B. Hopkins, led in an earnest and pathetic 
expression of thankfulness, that we had had 
the privilege of caring for this little waif, 
who had been cast upon the cold world, 
making her last days comparatively hap- 
py, and then, in the same spirit, invoked 
Heaven’s choicest blessings on the dear young 
brother who sat, almost heart broken with 
his great bereavement; I thanked our Father 
in Heaven that there is a ‘Home’ where 
weary, wandering, friendless women, aye and 
children too, can rest. There kind hands 
and loving hearts will look after the babe 
thus committed to cur care. 

If this article were not already too long, I 
would like to speak of the workings of ‘Our 
Home;” how it has been sustained for seven 
years almost entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions from those who are interested in working 
for women who cannot plead for themselves. 
Often, when the resources were nearly exhaust- 
ed, we scarcely knew at night where the break- 
fast for our family was to come from. Yet it 
always came, and we have so often seen the 
promise to the faithful verified, that we have 
grown into the faith that it is Our Father's 
work, and he will take care of his own. As 
stewards of his bounty it is ours to work, and 





wait, and trust, knowing that if he sends us 
the ‘Little Marys,” or those who have longer 
battled with the wrongs of society, and who 
want to redeem their lives from error and sin, 
he will put it into the hearts of some of his 
children to supply food and clothing to sustain 
them. Mary F. Tomas, M. D, 
Lichmond, Ind. 


OUR ANGLO-SAXON ANCESTORS. 


Thomas Hughes, in his life of Alfred the 
Great, speaking of the institutions of our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors a thousand years ago, 
says: 

‘*We may note that the islanders were sin- 
gularly just to their women, far more so than 
their descendants on either side of the Atlan- 
tic have come to be after the lapse of a thou- 
sand years. Married women could sue and 
be sued, and inherit and dispose of property 
of all kinds. Women could attend the shire- 
gemot, even the witena-gemot—could sit, that 
is, on vestries and in parliament—and were 
protected by special laws in matters where 
their weakness of body would otherwise place 
them at a disadvantage. Our fathers ac- 
knowledged and practically enforced the 
equality of tne ‘spindle half’? and of the 
‘spear half’ of the human family.” 


= —~“= 


ONE WOMAN'S EXPERIENCE. 


Epirors Woman’s Journat: — Perhaps 
some of your readers may be interested in 
knowing how one woman bas been led into 
light with reference to the Woman question; 
a question which cannot be ignored, but 
which must be met and settled by every wo- 
man, certainly by every true woman, and 
that not lightly, but thoughtfully and con- 
scientiously. 

Edueated by the most conservative of pa- 
rents, I was taught that everything pertain- 
ing to man’s sphere was especially unfeminine! 
That the out-door labor, the public office, was 
not the place for frail, unprotected woman, 
her place was within the sanctity of home. 
In my youth, when I heard the names of Lucy 
Stone and of Abby Foster, whom I now 
honor, it wasto hear them branded as ‘‘come- 
outers,’ ‘‘brawlers,’’ ‘‘disturbers of the 
peace,’’ and ‘“‘monstrosities.”’” It was not un- 
til after Lincoln’s election that I dared to 
attend an Anti-Slavery Convention, aithough 
I had become in sentiment an abolitionist, 
for fear of the paternal frown. Dear man! 
he grew more liberal as he neared the wider 
haven beyond. Woman Suffrage loomed up 
before me as a nightmare, a figment of some 
crazed brain, and I fought it with all the 
energy of my nature. I talked against it, I 
wrote against it, I really wept at the infatua- 
tion of some of my friends who believed in 
it; and yet secretly I investigated it. When 
the first petition for Suffrage in our town was 
presented to me, I scorned it, saying: ‘J 
have all the rights I want.’”’ As the months 
rolled away, the question was forced upon my 
conscience, ‘‘What is your duty toward your 
less-favored sisters?” ‘‘Had I a duty?’ I 
read, and talked more thoughtfully upon the 
subject, I attended the women’s meetings, I 
listened candidly to the discussions of the 
subject. I came to the conclusion that wo- 
men had wrongs, ~~ ones. Could not legis- 
lation affect them? Yes, it could, and had. 

Meanwhile my father, a strong, deep-think- 
ing man, was converted so far as to say that 
he ‘twas willing his wife should vote, pro- 
vided he could carry the ballot for her, the 
polls were not the places for women!” 

Yet all these experiences had failed to con- 
vince me that it was expedient for women to 
mingle in politics. I.saw so many fancied 
bugbears to be overcome that I retreated 


‘from the logical alternative that, being con- 


vinced of its righteousness, I must give it 
my support. Still they had served their pur- 
pose, and the rays of light were converging. 
Conviction flashed upon me one day in this 
wise: 

We were talking upon a serious question, a 
sore in the body politic, a corruption that 
must be met and staid, when out spoke a 
stripling, barely twenty-one years of age, ar- 
rogant, full of the pride of early manhood. 

“In two months / can vote, I wish I 
could now, and I think I should vote for 
Gen, ———!”’ 

Hleavens! had a mine exploded at my feet 
the crash could not have been more instanta- 
neous; here was I, with other women, earn- 
est, conscientious, fully understanding the 
importance of the question, deeply feeling 
our responsibility in the matter, and yet un- 
able to cast a vote; while this mere boy, 
with not half our years or thought, could 
thus flippantly speak and act. I arose, and 
with an emphasis which those who had not 
known my inner life could not understand, I 
exclaimed: 

‘TI am converted. T never believed in Wo- 
man Suffrage before; but IL donow. I be- 
lieve that some women should vote.’ 

And now, dear editors, will you pardon me 
if after all these years I say, that 1 am still a 
learner, that 1 cannot yet believe that it is 
wise for a// men to vote, that in order to save 
this republic of ours there must be some dis- 
crimination used with reference to the ballot. 

I sympathize with the writer of the ex- 
tract in H. B. B.’s article, *‘What Hinders 
Woman Suffrage?’”’ I endorse fully Mrs. 
Stone’s remarks with reference to the centen- 
nial celebration, and the injustice done to wo- 
men who are tax payers; crowded as was 
Wesleyan Hall last Tuesday, 1 wish many 
more could have heard her unanswerable ar- 
guments, also those of Hulda B. Loud’s; 
they were clearly put, and thoroughly sus- 
tained. Lamstillopento conviction. I shall 
read and think, and act for woman’s eleva- 
tion, believing that in giving her her proper 
sphere and place we elevate the masses. 

The object of Tut Woman's Journat is a 
mighty one; no newspaper in our land is 
charged with graver responsibilities, and every 
writer, therefore, wields an influence. I have 
penned this outline of my experience with 
this fact in view. It is at your disposal. 

M. E. W. &. 

The question whether all men should vote 
is not one which Suffragists need to discuss, 
because inevery State certain qualifications 
of age, residence, and mental capacity are 
prescribed. Whatever these qualifications 
may be, we ask that sex shall not be a barrier. 
In Massachusetts and Connecticut no man can 
legally vote unless he can read the Constitu- 
tion and write his own name. Therefore, in 
these States, we only ask Suffrage for women 
who can read and write. In Rhode Island no 
man can vote unless he is actually or con- 
structively an owner of real estate. There- 
fore, in Rhode Island, equal political rights 
for Woman would only require the extension 
of Suffrage to women who own real estate. 
But in most of the States all adult male citi- 





zens are voters, and Equal Rights for women 
therein, demand Suffrage for all adult female 
citizens also. While we all have our opinions 
and principles on the abstract question of 
Suffrage, we are safe in affirming that women 
should exercise it upon the same terms and 
conditions as men. 

If, however, that considerable body of Suf- 
fragists to which our correspondent belongs, 
who favor more stringent qualifications for 
Suffrage, cannot heartily demand Suffrage for 
women except upon a restricted basis, let 
them petition the Legislature to give Suffrage 
to women who own property and pay a direct 
tax. Let them go before the Suffrage Com- 
mittee and show the injustice and impolicy of 
excluding such women. The Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association and the Wo- 
MAN’S*JOURNAL will net thus limit our de- 
mand. But we shall heartily rejoice in any 
movement for the enfranchisement of women, 
even though only a few are at first admitted, 
Just as we rejoiced in the extension of Suf- 
frage by white men to colored men, so we 
shall rejoice at every new extension of politi- 
val rights to any class of citizens hitherto ex- 
cluded. H. B. B. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 
pies 

A woman who had served in the army for 
thirty-eight years, beginning at the age of 
fourteen, becoming a commissioned officer, 
was lately detected at a hospital in Paris. 
She was twice severely wounded at Waterloo, 
and has letters of congratulation on her val- 
orous deeds from Marshals Berthier, Auger- 
eau, Suchet, and General Dupont. During 
all this time she managed to conceal her sex. 
She is now eighty years old, and since 18383, 
has been pensioned. 





In Fall River the strike of the weavers still 
continues. One afternoon last week a deputa- 
tion of five weavers, male and female, waited 
upon the treasurer, and they decided to resume 
work next morning. The weavers’ union has 
sent deputations to Taunton and Newport, R. 
1, to get aid, and they propose to send to ey- 
ery cotton manufacturing locality in New 
England for this purpose. A letter of sympa- 
thy, with a proffer of aid, has been received 
by the female operatives from Miss Lecompte, 
Secretary of the John Swinton vanguard la- 
bor society of New York city. 

During the absence of Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Daniels, of Lyme, from home on Thurs- 
day night, their house was burned, taking fire 
from the explosion of a kerosene lamp. Their 
children, seven in number, the oldest being 
seventeen years, were obliged to flee half 
dressed. One of them, a boy eight years old, 
reached a neighbor’s and was found on the 
door-steps next morning nearly dead. The 
others took refuge in a clump of cedars near 
by, and on Friday morning, when help arriy- 
ed, one of them, a girl thirteen years old, was 
frozen dead, and another was so badly frozen 
that life is despaired of. 

Even the fashionable ladies are beginning 
to hold public meetings. Anadjourned meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of ladies of 
the Lady Washington Reception was held at 
parlor I, Fifth Avenue Hotel, Saturday even- 
ing. The attendance was very large, among 
those present being Mrs. Judge Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Judge Brady, Mrs. Julia J. Hayes, Mrs. 
Arthur C. Gitman, Mrs. G. W. Burnham, 
Mrs. S. L. M. Barlow, and Mrs. C. S. Groot. 
After a long and animated discussion the la- 
dies decided that the time was too short be- 
tween then and the 22d to guarantee a decid- 
ed success to the enterprise, and the reception 
evening was postponed until ‘*Easter week.” 


We are sorry to observe that one of the Sen- 
ators from Worcester is trying to effect a re- 
peal of the law establishing a separate prison 
for women. 
hope he will be defeated. The separate prison 
fer women, obtained after years of persistent 
effort, is a reform demanded by publie decen- 
cy, and if it is defeated by the present Legis- 
lature the public will neither forget nor for- 
give the small-souled men by whose instru- 
mentality the good work is postponed. If these 
men desire to open the eyes of women to their 
present political impotence, and to make the 
Woman Suffrage cause in Massachusetts grow 
faster than ever before, they will effectually 
do so by repealing the law providing for the 
separate prison for women. 


In this nefarious attempt we 


At the State House last week, a lengthy 
discussion occurred upon the question of ac- 
cepting the report, inexpedient to legislate, 
on an order relative to making the Advisory 
Board of Women overseers a part of the 
Board of Commissioners of Prisons. It was 
shown in the debate that the present arrange- 
ment is highly beneficial to the interests of 
the work of both Boards, and that no appli- 
cation for the proposed action had been made 
by the women’s Board. The report was ac- 
cepted, and the women are still excluded. 
The ground taken by the men who urged the 
exclusion of women in this debate, was strik- 
ingly illogical. Women have done admir- 
able service as advisers, therefore, they shall 
not be promoted to power. In short, the 
Legislature has said to the women’s Advisory 
Board, “Well done, good and faithful ser 
You have been faithful over a few 
things, therefore, you shall not be rulers over 


vants. 


) anything.” 
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~ THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING, 


Last Wednesday week the Joint Special 
Committee on Woman Suffrage appointed by 
the Massachusetts Legislature, gave a public 
hearing to the petitioners, at the State House 
in Boston, in Representatives Hall, at 104. a. 
The body of the house and the galleries were 
crowded with an intelligent audience, largely 
composed of ladies. 

How. E. D. Wixstow, of Middlesex, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee presided, and 
announced that tlie Joint Committee had before 
them a Memorial of the American, New Eng- 
land, and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociations, asking for a Constitutional Amend- 
ment; also that certain petitions, which had 
only been acted upon in part by last year’s 
Committee, had been referred by the last Leg- 
islature to the present one. These petitions 
asked for the enactment of a law conferring 
presidential and municipal suffrage upon wo- 
men. The Committee would listen to argu- 
ments from the petitioners until] pr. M., in 
the order suggested by the latter; in order to 
enable as many as possible to be heard each 
speaker would be limited to twenty minutes; 
the first speaker would be Mr. BrackweE ut of 
Boston. 

ARGUMENT OF HENRY B, BLACKWELL. 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee : 


Those who follow, will address you with ar- 
guments upon the general merits of the ques- 
tion, and I will therefore state briefly a few 
specific points to which your attention is ask- 
ed by the petitioners—points which differ in 
some respects from those which are applica- 
ble under conditions existing in other States 
than our own. 

For a number of years we have asked the 
Legislature of Massachusetts to submit to the 
qualified voters of the State, the question 
whether women shall be permitted to vote. 
For whether Suffrage be or be not in the ab- 
stract a natural right, its exercise is restricted 
in this State and inevery State by certain pre- 
scribed qualifications. These qualifications 
are not always or everywhere alike. In 
Rhode Island, for instance, a property quati- 
fication is required to constitute a man a voter; 
in Connecticut a good moral character is re- 
quired; in Massachusetts a man must be 
able to read the Constitution and write his 
own name; while, inmost of the States, all 
male citizens, native or naturalized, learned 
or ignorant, virtuous or vicious, are voters. 
But everywhere throughout the sisterhood of 
States, all women are excluded on account of 
their sex. Now we appear before you, not as 
the advocates of any special theory of Sut- 
frage, but in behalf of equal political rights 
for women. Establish whatever qualification 
you see fit, of age, residence, property, edu- 
cation or moral character, so that these quali- 
fications are not insurmountable; we ask only 
that you willapply your rule impartially in 
the case of menand women. We have, indeed, 
our own decided opinions in regard to the va- 
rious qualifications I have named, but not as 
Woman Suffragists. Therefore, here in Mas- 
sachusetts to-day, we only ask you to extend 
Suffrage to women who can read and write, 
and who possess all the qualifications at pres- 
ent, required of voters, except that of sex. 

In Massachusetts, too, we are not asking 
anything new. Here, atleast, we are sustain- 
ed by precedent; for the women of this Com- 
monwealth, at a former period, possessed the 
unrestricted right of Suffrage for more than 
eighty-nine years. The old Colonial Charter, 
granted by William and Mary in the year 
1601, expressly conferred Suffrage on ‘the 
freeholders and other inhabitants of the re- 
spective Towns and places who shall be pres- 
ent at elections.”’ This charter continued in 
force until after the war of the Revolution. 
In 1780, a Convention met in Boston, and 
framed the original Constitution of this State. 
It was a period of political reaction. The 
Federalists, who controlled that Convention, 
restricted Suffrage only in the election of the 
following officers, viz.: Governor, Lieut-Gov- 
ernor, State Senators and Representatives. 
These restrictions, however, not only excluded 
all women, but a large part of the men also, 
so far as those officers were concerned. 

1. To vote for Senator, the citizen must bea 
male inhabitant, twenty-one years of age and 
upwards, having a freehold estate within the 
Commonwealth of the annual income of three 
pounds, or any estate of the value of sixty 
pounds, 

2. To vote for Representative, the citizen 
must be a male person, resident within the 
town for one year preceding, having a free- 
hold estate within the same town of the an- 
nual value of three pounds or any estate worth 
sixty pounds. 

3. To serve as Representative, he must own 
and for one year preceding have owned a free- 
hold within the town he represents, worth one 
hundred pounds, or any ratable estate worth 
two hundred pounds, 

4. To serve as Senator, he must own a free- 
hold within the State of three hundred pounds, 
or personal estate worth five hundred pounds, 
and have lived in the State for five years pre- 
ceding. 

5. To serve as Governor, he must have livy- 
ed in the State for seven years preceding, and 
must own a freehold worth one thousand 
pounds and must declare himself to be of the 
Christian religion. 

Thus six different qualifications were in 
operation in Massachusetts at the same time. 
Suffrage continued universal for all officers ex- 
cept those specified. ‘‘Inhabitants” who could 
Vote in town affairs could not vote for State 
Senator; many male citizens who could vote 
for State Senator could not vote for Represen- 
tative; many who could vote for Representa- 
tive could not serve as Representative; many 
who could serve as Repres: mtative could now 
serve as Senator; many who could serve as 
Senator could not serve as Governor. 

his exclusion of women did not pass un- 
hoticed, nor was it made without opposition. 
Every time, when one of the clauses of the 
Constitution containing the word ‘male’ was 
taken up for final consideration in the Conven- 
tion, a motion was made ‘to strike out the 
word male,” but the motion was lost. 

F or two years after the adoption § of 
the Constitution the right of all inhabitants 
to vote in town affairs continued unabridged. 
and women were only excluded incidentally, 


in the year 1782, by an election law limiting 
Suffrage by the payment of a poll tax. 

It may be said that women never exercised 
their right under the colonial charter. Even 
if this were so, the right existed none the less, 
and was not forfeited by non-use. But it is 
by no means certain that women never exer- 
cised it. On the contrary we know that in 
vestry meetings and other local assembiies, 
women, in England, have voted for centuries. 
It is probable, therefore, that in Massachu- 
setts also, unmarried women, and widows who 
owned property, may have attended town 
meetings and voted. Indeed the effort in the 
Convention to prevent the introduction of the 
restrictive word ‘‘male”’ affords a strong pre- 
sumption tat some women did exercise and 
value their right of Suffrage. Let me add in 
this connection that this right is all we ask. 
If Massachusetts will give us the same Suf- 
frage clause as existed in the colony prior to 
1780, the Suffragists will be content. Then 
let women decline to vote if they will. 

Since 1787 property qualifications have been 
| repealed and educational qualifications impos- 
| ed by successive constitutional amendments. 
We now ask for a constitutional amendment 
striking out the word ‘‘male,” thus extending 
Suffrage to women who can read and write, 
Surely, gentlemen, you, who liave given Suf- 
frage to 800,000 ignorant plantation slaves, 
need not fear to extend it to the educated wo- 
men of your own State, who sat by ourside as 
children in the common school, who read our 
| newspapers, and who compose three-fourths 
of our church members. Upon this last fact 
alone I think we may claim Woman Suffrage 
as in the highest sense a conservative measure, 
since religion, good everywhere else, is cer- 
tainly nowhere more needed than in polities. 

But, gentlemen, you have before you peti- 
tions signed by more than six thousand citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, men and women, ask- 
ing for a change in your statutes giving wo- 
men the right to vote and hold office, so far as 
you can do so without any change in the 
State Constitution. In other words, asking for 
Suffrage by women for all officers, in regard 
to whose election no constitutional limitation 
exists. This would make women voters in 
presidential and municipal elections, and upon 
iocal and educational questions in which they 
are deeply interested. 

In a great social and political change, which 
appears to many persons an innovation of 
questionable policy, Massachusetts and Maine 
are fortunate in having an opportunity of try- 
ing Woman Suffrage as an experiment. If the 
Lx gislature will so far change the election laws 
as to give women presidential and municipal 
Suffrage, the presence of women in caucuses 
and at the polls will soon settle the question 
of Woman Suffrage one way or the other. If 
the presence of ladies prove disagreeable to 
men—if it give rise to disorder and difliculty— 
if it prove injurious to good morals and good 
mianners— then a sabsequent Legislature, 
which will continue to be composed of men 
alone, elected by men alone, will put an end 
to the whole thing by simply amending the 
statute. But if our sanguine anticipations 
are realized, if the presence of women com- 
mends itself to public favor and proves an ele- 
vating and refining influence, then we can 
safely amend the Constitution so as to give 
women legislative and gubernatorial Suffrage 
afterwards, 

In conclusion let me remind you that, in ex- 
tending municipal Suffrage to women, you are 
only following successful European and Amer- 
ican precedents. In England women have 
voted for six or seven years on the same terms 
as men for all public officers except members 
of parliament. In Holland women have voted 
for many years on the same property qualifica- 
tion as men; and Holland is one of the best 
governed states in Europe. In Austria for 
the past twelve years women have been vot- 
ers. In our own country women have voted 
for more than four years in Wyoming and 
Utah, with admirable results. From Wyom- 
ing we have the testimony of Chief Justice 
Howe, of Associate U. 8. Justice Kingman, of 
Goy. A. J. Campbell, and of the newspaper 
press of the Territory,all affirming thatWoman 
| Suffrage is ‘tan unqualified success,” that it 
has been and is ‘*good, only good, and that 
continually.” Ample proofs of this success 
are in our possession and are at the service of 
your committee. But if, in a frontier com- 
munity, ainong a population largely composed 
of miners and men without families, Woman 
Suffrage has proved a success, how much more 
| safe and beneficial it will be in a community 
| 





so cultivated and intelligent as are the people 
of New England. 

But there is a special reason why women 
should not be excluded from the franchise. 
Women are created equal in rights; but they 
are not identical with men in their mental and 
; moral qualities. In the eternal distinction of 
sex we find our crowning argument for Wo- 
man Suffrage, since these mental and moral 
differences between men and women need to 
he represented in government, else the govern- 
ment is hopelessly one-sided. Legislation ex- 
clusively masculine does not represent human 
nature, but only male human nature; it is not 
a republic, but an aristocracy of sex. 

If lawyers alone cannot be trusted to govern 
farn ers and mechanics, if soldiers alone can- 
not be trusted to govern civilians, if the rich 
alone cannot be trusted to govern the poor, if 
mere differences of external position and train- 
ing have to be equally represented—how 
much less can a government of men alone be 
representative of women? For women not 
only differ from men in position and in train- 
ing as men differ from each other, but they 
differ from men in their very constitution as 
women. The whole philosophy of this move- 
ment is summed up ina sentence. ‘A govy- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, must be a government equally com- 
posed of men and women, since the equal co- 
operation of the sexes is essential alike toa 
happy home, a refined society, a Christian 
church and a Republican State.”’ 


Mrs. Epnan D. Cueney of Jamaica Plain, 
was the next speaker; she said: 
ARGUMENT OF MRS, EDNAH D, CHENEY. 


While almost every liberal minded and in- 
telligent person now admits the abstract jus- 
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tice of the claim for Woman Suffrage, and 
even those who do feel some doubts in regard 
to it, see clearly that it is in the spirit of the 
age, and that it is manifestly coming to be a 
fact at some epoch not very remote, there 
is an apathy in the public mind in regard to 
its immediate accomplishment which puts off 
from year to year all decisive action in its fa- 
vor. 

I wish to speak of one single point here as 


- 





showing the importance of Woman Suffrage 
to the welfare of the republic. | 

Every one admits that the only secu;ity for | 
free institutions lies in the educetion of the | 
people. Now, in whose hands is the educa- 
cation of the future citizens of the United | 
States? Not that of the girls alone, but of the | 
boys? Almost exclusively in the hands of 
women. This is not a theory, nor a purpose, 
but simply a fact. The last report of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education states that ninety 
per cent. of the teachers in our great commer- 
cial and manufacturing centers are women, 
and although the proportion is somewhat 
smaller in our rural districts, it is constantly 
increasing. In the returns of the Committees 
of the different towns in Massachusetts, given 
in the report of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, wherever this subject is referred | 
to, it is either with a statement of the number | 
of women teachers being already increased, 
or with a recommendation that more should 
be employed. But the teachers in the cities 
and manufacturing towns have to deal with 
the very class of pupils whose traiving is most 
important to the future welfare of the State,— 
that is, with the emigrants who arrive on our 
shores, and with the childien of emigrants who 
do not have the influence of true American 
homes about them. 

What are the subjects which we feel it to be 
especially important to teach to these pupils, 
looked at as future citizens and governors of 
the republic? Beyond the mere material ru- 
diments necessary to enable them to earn a 
living, do we not rank highest that knowledge 
of history, of the principles of our government, 
of the political rights and duties of citizens, 
and of the laws of equity and justice, which 
constitute the true foundations of good gov- 
ernment? 

And yet we put this instruction into the 
hands of a class of disfranchised citizens, who 
have no direct influence in politics, who have 
no responsibility for the laws, who have no 
opportunity for any practical acquaintance 
with the operation of our Constitution, and 
who, from their oppressed and degraded con- 
dition, would be fully justified if they felt a 
bitter hatred and revolt against the institu- 
tions and laws of the country. You set those 
to teach love of country whose country treats 
them as outcasts and aliens, not as citizens. 

Imagine Plato in his ‘*Republic’’ recom- 
mending that the instruction of the youth of 
Athens should be given into the hands of the 
Helots! that they, being a disfranchised and 
enslaved class, might teach the children lessons 
of self-respect, and honor for the laws of the 
state! 

And what is the first moral lesson which the 
child should learn from his teacher? Is it not 
obedience founded on respect? But what re- 
spect can you expect from a child to his teach- 
er, when he finds her stamped with a mark of 
degradation, against which his fathers have 
indignantly rebelled? If she wishes to enforce 
lessons of political integrity or economy or 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship, 
the smart y ; mac by the les- 
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disabilities cramp Tgies and destroy 
the moral influence of women, when they 
have so many other opportunities and rela- 
tions in life? See how sensitive men are to 
the influence of the slightest inequalities of 
position, when they affect themselves. 

Hon. A. D. White, President of Cornell 
University, in speaking of the rise of scien- 
tific schools, says: 

“Still, there was one drawback and that a 
very serious one. In neither of these institu- 
tions, noble as they were, was the student of 
science considered as the equal of the student 
in literature, and especially in classical litera- 
ture. He was educated in a different build- 
ing, under different professors, was graduated 
from a different commencement stage, and 
was not enrolled in the catalogue as of the class 
of any given year,’’ &e, 

Now if to these disabilities it had been ad- 
ed that the scientific student should be shut 
out from political rights, and never allowed to 
vote, what do you tiink would have been the 
condition of our scientific schools up to this 
time? 

We cannot change this relation of Woman 
to education, at least for many years; the 
whole tendency of our present state of society 
is to throw the schools more and more into 
her hands. She will fill the positions not 
only of teacher, but of Superintendent and 
School Committee. Our only remedy is to 
give her the free, fair share in the govern- 
ment of the country which belongs to her, 
which will give her an interest in the princi- 
ples of government, which will give her a 
practical acquaintance with men and affairs, 
and a sense of personal responsibility in the 
exercise of personal influence. Then, if, as 
many believe, she is especially designed by 
nature to be the educator of youth, she will 
also have the training of circumstances to aid 
her in the work, and the future destinies of 
the republic will be safe in her hands. But 
every year of delay is a year of peril in this 
direction, for it is the school boy of to-day 
who is the legislator of to-morrow, and in the 
narrowness and selfishness of his aims, in the 
short-sightedness of his political economy, in 
his ignorance of law, and in his contempt of 
justice, we may trace the influence of a teach- 
er who had been taught that politics was only 
a sink of corruption too low for her to touch 
without being defiled, and that the duties of 
a citizen are incompatible with the high moral 
and religious nature of Woman. 

How, then, could she teach her pupil that 
his highest moral purpose and purest religious 
feeling should be brought to the service of the 
state, and that the nobler he was himself, the 
greater was his responsibility to serve and de- 
fend the country? And yetare not these the 
lessons which we most need that the boy 
should learn from his mother’s lips and from 
his teacher’s lessons? One noble boy said, 
“I hope when I cast my first vote I shall go to | 
the poils with my mother on my arm.’’ Do | 
you think that vote would be cast without a 
deep sense of moral responsibility and con- 
scious self-respect? 

Rev. Georce H. Vinnerr was the next | 


speaker; he said: 
ARGUMENT OF REY, GEORGE H, VIBBERT. 





Mrs. Cheney might have made a stronger 


statement concerning the willingness of many 
men to grant women the exercise of the right 
of Suffrage. This morning a friend, member 
of a city government for several years, said, 
“*Well, ‘Barkis’ is willin’—that women should 
vote. The time is coming.’’ It is strange 
that men are not willing that Right should be 
done, when its claims they acknowledge. 
Our history, however, does not indicate such 
willingness. The slaves were not freed and 
given the ballot until we needed their help. 


conduct of public affairs would urge men to 
be just to women. No intelligent person 
doubts that we need all the refinement, intel- 
ligence, purity, and consecration of our peo- 
ple in public life. 

Religious and charitable and social institu- 
tions are founded and sustained by the help 
of women. If I wanted to found a church on 


would help should I feel sure of success. 


and well. 
far as appointments that help to ennoble and 


their refined intelligence toitsadorning. The 
worst society will Le reclaimed by the influ- 
ence of good women. ‘Thank God,” said the 
California miners, as they crowded to the 
wharf to see the first ship load of women come 
to port, **thank God, the women are coming 
to make us better.” Mr. Bruce says that wo- 
men can tame the ‘‘street Arabs’’ and civilize 
the uncivilized outcasts of New York, more 
surely than men can, in the charitable socie- 
ties, 

The analogies suggest that when the refine- 
ment, the intelligence, the purity and conse- 
cration of women are employed in public af- 
fairs, our whole society will be lifted. Our 
sore need requires their speedy help at the 
ballot-box. In the war, when their hearts 
were bleeding, their fingers never faltered in 
oftices of mercy. So we urge that if their 
right is not urgent enough, if their needs are 
not loud voiced enough—(consider that our 
laws concerning disposition of children sug- 
gest that we believe, with Apollo in the old 
Greek tragedy: **The mother is not parent 
of the child that is called hers. . . . She as 
stranger,’’)—if you are not willing to give 
them their rights—let the needs of the State 
and of the nation plead for them successfully. 

Women have patience and self-denial, they 
have proved their beneficent power, and while 
the best reason, the essential reason is, that 
the Suffrage is their right, yet I urge you, 
gentlemen, to consider the inevitable result of 
Woman Suffrage; the help we so sorely need, 
and which they would surely bring to the con- 
duct of public affairs. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, of Lowell, was the 
next speaker. She said: 

ARGUMENT OF MARY F. EASTMAN, 

It has been said that ‘tsome are born great, 
some achieve greatness, and some have great- 
ness thrust upon, them.” It is equally true 
that some are born free, some achieve free- 
dom. and some have freedom thrust upon 
them. 

The generation to which we belong furnish- 
es examples of the first and last of these classes, 
and seems likely to add the other—that which 
achieves freedom—unless an enkindled sense 
of justice on the part of those who to-day hold 
the key which restrains the women of the land 
from the largest liberty, should outstrip the 
awakening sense of independence, which is 
sure, otherwise, to press open the door from 
the inside. 

We wish most sincerely that the opposition 
to the enfranchisement of women would take 
candid and definite form, but it is like a 
trickster’s coin. When we think we have our 
fingers upon it it disappears, only to take its 
place again the moment our attention is with- 
drawn. <A persistent misinterpretation of 
our movement makes necessary a repetition of 
the grounds of our claim. 

The demand for Suffrage for Woman is 
based on the assumption that she is as truly 
an individual as man; that her relation to her 
Creator is as close, her responsibility to him 
as direct; that her obligation to humanity, and 
consequently her duty to share in all human 
interests, are as binding upon her as upon 
him. 


self, to her family, and to society, can be 
worked out 
when she shall have opportunity for the full- 
est development and exercise of her powers, 
and when the laws of her country shall not 


only when her brain, her heart and her con- 
science find direct expression at the ballot-box. 
‘To expect that it will come sooner is to ig- 
nore the teachings of history and the charac- 
teristics of human nature. 

For one I have no desire to reproach men 
for a condition of society into which they were 
born, as well as we; but they make the re- 
sponsibility their own, if they do not make 
haste to remodel institutions which express a 
barbarism which should long since have pass- 
ed away. 

In the growth of the world from barbarism 
to civilization, the time has been when the ex- 
ponent of power was the strong arm, and then 
Woman was man’s inferior and dependent; 
but Civilization meansa subogdjnatéon of brutes 
strength fo* thes megtal ang spirifual sfqraps, 
and gradkall}y‘at+theee have displaced + the 
former, has Woman riggn, fypm jier abject pe- 





not man’s inferior, but, yis Peer... .*.* %..° & 
We need not ask, then, whether, the day is 
to come when Woman's equajity: gf Spower 
and influence shall be recogpizedeain the 
growth of human society that is sure—but we 
anxiously watch for testimony as to how far, 
in this nineteenth century, in this favored cor- 
ner of the world, we have advanced on the 
way from barbarism toa truly Christian civil- 
ization—that is, to what extent we have 
transferred our trust from brute forces to 
moral and spiritual ones. ‘The action of this 
committee of the Massachusetts Legislature 
will be a hand on the dial-plate of progress. 
It is not enough that each year there is 
some mitigation of the legal injustice to which 
we have been subject. Since we are endowed 
by our Creator with the governing faculties, 





judgment, conscience and will, we are virtu- 
ally responsible, not merely for the acceptance 


but for self-government. 

Nor is the excuse a valid one that is some- 
times made for denying to us representation, 
that our rights are in the hands of those bound 
to us by the closest human ties. The nearer 





us our rights the keener the smart, for the 


} 
} 
One would think that our need of a better 
} 
| 
| 


the frontier, not until I knew that the women | 


Women devise and administer charities wisely | 
A home is not possible, even so | 


purify taste are concerned, unless women lend | 


We believe that Woman’s obligation to her- | 


nobly, as God designed, only | 


discriminate against ner, and that this can be | 


of the best government somebody can give us, | 


the relationship of those who withhold from | 


finer and deeper are the sensibilities they 
wound, 

I can argue with a comparative stranger 
| the question of woman’s equal rights, but not 
| with my friend; for the essential disrespect 
| which he must entertain for me that he can for 
|}a moment choose to withhold from me that 
| control of myself and my interests, which he 
; would as soon die as he would part with as 
respects himself, brings too sharp a pain and 
too oppressive a humiliation. 

If questions concerning the commonest as 
well as the highest interests of human kind 
are open for adjustment, by whom should 
they be considered and settled? by men alone? 

Unless woman’s judgment or morals can be 
| impeached, who shall assume to settle them 
| without her? It is not enough, my friends in 
| power, to say that the laws which are unjust 
| to women will be corrected, if, when we say, 
“Very well, let us counsel together,’’ you re- 
| ply, “Oh no, we will decide concerning them 
without your help.’’ By assuming that pre- 
rogative you put upon our womanhood an 
| imputation which may be interpreted as an 
insult to our intelligence or our morals or our 
| practical ability. Whichever it may be, it is 
|; a disparagement which outrages true self-re- 
spect. 

Since God has not made man and woman 
identical, but with powers complementary each 
| to the other, the best interests of neither can 

be served by one alone. 
| Every day brings sad and most alarming 

testimony to the impossibility of establishing 
, a grand and stable government on a preten- 
| tious foundation. If we believe inarepublic, 
| as defined by the fathers who, from earnest 
| conviction, enunciated the true principles on 
which alone one can rest, let us dare to live up 
to those principles. 

There was once a belief current in Walla- 
chia, that to make the foundations of either 
| church or tuwer stand, some human heart 
must be immured alive beneath it. Master 
Manoli was the architect of the monastery of 
Carte d’Angish. In vain the masons tried to. 

rear the walls, the floods and storms destroyed 
them. The employer determined that one 
| of the masons should be sacrificed. But the 
men made a compact among themselves tha 
that wife should be the victim who shoul§ 
next morning first bring her husband hit 
meal. Each one with the exception of Manol 
forbade his wife to came. Utza alone comes, 
and the legend describes how the wall is 
built up, closing gradually around her, and 
from that day forth never shook. 

Our ancestors strove to raise in America the 
temple of liberty, but as the workmen have 
laid the walls, greed and selfishness and un- 
hallowed ambition have undermined them. 
In vain have the craftsmen’s skill and the 
cunning devices of the intellect been tried te 
save them. A structure so grand demands a 
costly sacrifice. It is no superstition that a 
human heart must be buried beneath it. And 
Woman's heart is ready. No matter how re- 
luctantly you accept the offering, be assured 
that it is only when, in the spirit of noble ser- 
vice, her heart is built into the foundations of 
the temple of liberty that the walls shall rise 
and stand. 





Lucy Srone was the next speaker. She 
said: 

ARGUMENT OF LUCY 8TONE. 

If it were possible to know the exact ob- 
jections to Woman’s Suffrage which are in the 
minds of any members of this committee, or 
of the members of the Legislature who are to 
vote on it, our duty here would be simplified, 
and, by question and answer, the case could 
be made plain and clear. 

It is a very simple matter. Have all per- 
sons of mature age, of sound mind, and who 
are unconvicted of crime, a rigitt to a voice 
in making the laws they have to obey, or have 
only men this right? It would seem that the 
very statement carries its own inevitable an- 
swer. 

Or stated thus: have all persons of mature 
| age, of sound mind, who are unconvicted of 
| crime, and who pay taxes, a right to a 
| voice in the amount of tax they shall pay, and 
| in the use of the tax when paid, or have only 
|} men this right? Again it would seem that 
| there could be but one answer. 

Nevertheless, in this Commonwealth, and 
| in all the States, men have assumed the sole 
| right to make laws, and to levy and collect 








| taxes, 

This is done in direct violation of the fun- 
| damental principle of a Republican govern- 
ment, of the self-evident truths of the Declar- 
| ation of Independence, and of the Massachu- 

setts Bill of Rights. 

Women have appealed in vain to the sense 
of justice and to the sense of shame in eur 
j lawmakers. We are still held, as conquerors 
hold their subjects. We are still hemmed in, 
and hedged about by laws which are imposed 
only upon wicked or worthless men. 

We thezefore come again, in behalf of the 
women of the State, to ask for justice, and 
for the application of the principles of a rep- 
resentative government. 

It is a hundred years since these principles 
were announced, a hundred years since the 
beacon fires, blazing on this very spot, sum- 
| moned the farmer from his field, the mer- 
thie from his wares, and the lawyer from 
! 








® ‘ 


his office, torcontend on the field of battle for 
the ‘yery, principle which we to-day demand 
shall be applied to women. After seven years 
vf strife, and loss and suffering which no 


. 


sition, for upon this Rygh¢ pléne Wemap ts Every 


“words can measure, they conquered. 
fourth of July since, has commemorated their 
great achievement, and now, there is to be a 
grand Centennial celebration in especial honor 
of it. 

But that which those dead heroes gained, is 
precisely what women ask today. 

The power that George III. exercised over 
the Colonists is precisely that which the Gov- 
ernment of this State exercises over women. 

If it was a sin by the British Government 
a hundred years ago, is it any less a sin now? 
If the resistance of our revolutionary ances- 
tors was so worthy, will it not be just as 
worthy if you imitate their example ? 

History is made, as well as celebrated. The 
golden opportunity waits for you to establish 
justice fur women, that so you may gather 
the love and gratitude of men and women 
forever. 

But if you leave us to go as we came, or if 
| you make appropriations of money for the 
| Centennial, which are gathered in any part 
from the property of women who ave “taxed 
| without representation and governed without 
consent,”’ there will be no time, near or re- 
mote, when with reverent gratitude men will 

{CONTINUED ON PAGE 64.] 
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POETRY. 


THE TWO TRAVELERS. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 





*Twas evening, and before my eyes 
There lay a landscape gray and dim: 
Fields faintly seen and twilight stars 
And clouds that hid the horizon’s brim. 
1 saw—or was it that I dreamed?— 
A waking dream?—I cannot say; 
For every shape as real seemed 
As those that meet my eye to-day. 
Through leafiess shrubs the cold wind hissed; 
The air was thick with falling snow; 
And onward, through the frozen mist, 
I saw a weary traveler go. 
Driven o’er that landscape bare and bleak, 
Before the whirling gusts of air, 
The snow-flakes smote his withered cheek, 
And gathered on his silver hair, 
Yet on he fared through blinding snows, 
And murmuring to hiiself he said: 
“The night is near, the darkness grows, 
And higher rise the drifts I tread. 
“‘Deep, deep each autumn flower they hide; 
Each tuft of green they whelm from sight; 
And they who journey by my side 
Are lost in the surrounding night. 
“J loved them; oh, no words ean tell 
The love that to my friends I bore; 
We parted with the sad farewell 
Of those who part to meet no more. 
‘And I who face this bitter wind, 
And o’er these snowy hillocks creep, 
Must end my journey soon, and find 
A frosty couch, a frozen sleep.” 
As thus he spoke, a thrill of pain 
Shot to my heart; I closed my eyes, 
And when I opened them again 
I started with a glad surprise. 
"Twas evening still, and in the west, 
A flush of glowing crimson lay. 
I saw the morrow there, and blest 
That promise of a glorious day. 
The waters, in their glassy sleep, 
Shone with the hues that tinged the sky, 
And rugged cliff and barren steep 
Gleamed with a brightuess from on high. 
And one was there whose journey lay 
Into the slowly gathering night; 
With steady step he held his way 
O’er shadowy vale and gleaming hight. 
1 marked his firm though weary tread, 
The lifted eye and brow serene, 
And saw no shade of doubt or dread 
Pass o’er that traveler’s placid mien, 
And other's came, their journey o’er, 
And bade good night with words of cheer: 
“To-morrow we shall meet once more; 
Tis but the night that parts us here.” 
“And I,” he said “shall sleep e’er long— 
These fading gleams will soon be gone— 
Shall sleep, to rise refreshed and strong, 
In the bright day that yet will dawn.” 
Theard; L watched him as he went, 
A lessening form, until the light 
Of evening from the firmament 
Had passed, and he was lost to sight, 
—February Atlantic. 
A 
MY LITTLE GHOST. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


I know where it lurks and hides, 
In the midst of the busy house, 
In the midst of the children’s glee, 
All day its shadow bides: 
Nobody knows but me. 
On a closet shelf it dwells, 
In the darkest corner of all, 
Mid rolls of woolen and fur 
And faint, forgotten smells 
Of last year’s lavender. 
That a ghost has its dwelling there 
Nobody else would guess— 
“Only a baby’s shoe, 
A curl of golden hair’ — 
You would say “A toy or two"’— 
“A broken doll, whose lips 
And cheeks of waxen bloom 
Show dints of fingers small— 
Little, fair finger tips— 
A worn sash—that is all.” 
Little to see or to guess; 
But whenever [ open the door, 
There, faithful to its post, 
With its eyes’ sad tenderness, 
I sce my little ghost. 
And I hasten to shut the door. 
I shut it tight and fast, 
Lest the sweet, sad thing get free, 
Lest it flit beside on the floor 
And sadden the day for me. 
Lest between me and the sun, 
And between me and the heavens, 
And the laugh in the children’s eyes, 
The shadowy feet should run, 
The faint, gold curls arise 
Like a gleam of moonlight pale 
And all the warmth and the light 
Should die from the summer day, 
And the laughter turn to wail, 
And I should forget to pray. 
So I keep the doer shut fast, 
And my little ghost shut in, 
And whenever I cross the hall 
[I shiver and hurry past; 
But L love it best of all. 
—The Independent. 


WHERE IS HOME? 





Home is where affection binds 
Gentle hearts in union; 

Where the voices all are kind 
Holding sweet communion. 

Home is where the heart can rest 
Safe from darkening sorrow; 

Where the friends we love the best 
Brighten every morrow. 

Mowe is where the friends that love 
To our hearts are given; 

Where the blessings from above 
Make the home a heaven. 

Yes, ‘tis home where smiles of cheer 
Wreathe the brow that greets us; 

And the one of all most dear 
Ever comes to meet us. 

— Exchange. 


WHAT JOHNNY DIDIN THE DARK. 


BY ROSSITUR W. RAYMOND, 





This tale is calculated to do good to the 
young. As for grown-ups, they’re set; and 
you can't do them any good if you try. But 
every truly well behaved boy, whose shoe- 
strings are properly tied and whose hair is 
parted on the side, but not on the back of his 
head, and every nice girl, who don’t wear high 
heels, orcarry too large a fan, willderive great 
profit from the story I am going to tell. As 
for believing it, my dear young friends, you 
may do as you like about that. If you are ac- 
quainted with all the principal rivers, moun- 
tains, cities, boundaries, capes, oceans, isl- 
ands, populations and staple productions in 
the geography, you know so much more than 
I do that I fear you will despise my narrative. 
But whether you believe it or not, I tell you 
it will do you good; for while you are listen- 
ing to it, it will keep you out of mischief, as 
the best historians agree, which is a blessing 
that don’t happen to everybody. And in or- 
der that you may carry away with you a clear 
recollection of what I say, I shall treat my ti- 
tle just like the text of asermon, according to 
the best models; 

Subject—Wuart Jounny Dip in THE Dark. 

First head: What Johnny? 

Second head: Did; 

Third head: What Johnny Did ; 

Fourth head: Jn the Dark ; 

Fifth head: Did in the Dark ; 

Sixth head: What Johnny Did in the Dark ; 

Seventh head: Consequences and Application. 

Another great advantage of this arrange- 
ment is, that if you go to sleep during any 
part of my remarks, you will know just where- 
abouts Lam when you wake up. I have tried 
this plan in church, and it works very well. 
The only disadvantage of the arrangement I 
have adopted is that some of the heads seem 
to have very little sense in them; but bless 
me! if you getseven heads together anywhere, 
some of them will lack sense. That isn’t my 
fault, therefore; it’s human nature. 

To begin, then; What Johnny? Why, John- 
ny Cooper, of course. I'll warrant, if you had 
lived within three blocks of him, you wouldn’t 
have to ask. If he had never called on you 
formally, his ball would have visited you more 
than once, through the basement window- 
pane, and his china alleys would have rolled 
down your cellar grating, and ten to one at 
some time or other pieces of his pantaloons 
would have been found waving like flags from 
the sharp points of your iron fence. If there 
was a long, slippery place on the side-walk in 
winter, that gave your heels a beautiful chance 
to inspect the sky, you might be sure Johnny 
Cooper was one of the boys that had polished 
it for a slide. You would have seen him, also, 
on bright winter mornings, pulling his sled to 
school. For, as the poet has beautifully ob- 
served, 

Johnny had a little sled 
To use when there was snow, 


And everywhere that Johnny went 
‘The sled was sure to go! 


Why will people be so absurd as to clear off 
their sidewalks in the winter clear down to 
the bare stone? It is enough to make any fel- 
low angry when he is hauling a sled with a 
girl on it to come to such a disgusting spot as 
that! There is only one consolation, it does 
polish the runners, that’s a fact! 

The girl on Jolinny’s sled was Chicken Lit- 
tle. She was Johnny’s sister; and her real | 
name was—upon my werd, I’ve forgotten 
what it was. Everybody called her Chicken 
Little; and you couldn't have heard any oth- 
er name if you had listened a year. You 
would have been obliged to hunt it up in the 
big family Bible, and there you would have 
found, besides, the names of William and Su- 
san Cooper, the elder brother and sister. Wil- 
liam was the oldest of all. 
ed Bill, to my certain knowledge; but at the 
time of my story he was eighteen, and wore 
a fancy neck-tie, and carried a cane, and fre- 
quently felt of his upper lip; and I should 
like to see the person who would have dared 
to call him Bill. The family compromised on 
‘“*Will,”? and the cook said, **Mr. William.” 
And it was much the same with Miss Susan, 
who was two years younger. She studied 
Mentel Philosophy, went tp,parties, end wrote 
to ber friengs in a) very ‘large, scluting hand, 
on tinted paper, With ‘her ‘own’ monogram at 
the top. “But'l cat’t*andertake to describe 
all tie ‘Cocpers to you! I have said enough to 
answer the question, What Johnny ? 

My sectuid lead is Did; and perhaps you 
wonder What can be made out of that. But 
I haven't listened to sermons for nothing. 
Did, my friends, is a word indicating a definite 





Well, as nearly as I can recollect, it was 


He used to be call- | 


Johiny Did. My wife says this is ridiculous; 
just like spelling Constantinople—C-O-N, con, 
there’s your con; S-T-A_N, stan, there’s your 
STAN, there’s your GONSTAN—and so forth. 
She doesn’t reflect that she May be making 
fun of the outline of the discourse of some 
Turkish missionary. Her objection does not 
trouble me at all. What Johnny Did (1 mean, 
now, before he came to the Dark) was to quar- 
rel with everybody in the house, and get him- 
self sent to bed in disgrace. It is remarkable 
how easily a boy who, in the main, means 
well, and does pretty well, can get into a 
mood in which everything goes wrong, and he 
among the rest; so that he is disobedient to 
his father, and sulky to his mother, and an 
imp of mischief to his big brother, and a tor- 
ment to his elder sister, and a hectoring bully 
to his little sister, and a horrid nuisance to the 
cook,—and so on, to the cats and dogs and all 
the boys that live in the block. Grown folks 
get into such tantrums, too; but in boys it is 
very naughty, and they have to be put in bed. 
In grown folks it is not naughty. I suppose, 
because there is nobody to put them to bed; 
and as for expecting them to be sorry of their 
own accord, and punish themselves—come, 
now, that is not reasonable! 

Johnny Cooper, I regret to say, failed to 
see the matter in this light, and after being 
on the rampage for an hour or two, was sent 
off up-stairs, loudly declaring that everybody 
was real mean to him, and nobody loved him, 
at which Mr. Cooper said, ‘Be siient, sir!’’ 
and Will said small boys never did know 
what was good for them, and sister Sue mut- 
tered that he was ‘‘perfectly horrid,” and 
Chicken Little stretched out her arms to him, 
but being repulsed, buried her curly head in 
her mother’s lap, while the mother looked 
very sad, and whispered only, ‘*Good-night, 
my son; some day you will know us better.” 

So Johnny went to bed, trying hard to keep 
up his wrath; for he knew by experience that 
he should get sorry very soon if he didn’t 
take pains and guard against it. As he un- 
dressed alone, he revolved in his head schemes 
of vengeance onall mankind. It was too bad, 
he said to himself, that he had gone and spent 
his pocket money on presents for everybody, 
and now nobody deserved them. He had a 
great mind to go down-stairs early in the 
morning, and find all those presents, and take 
them away somewhere and hide them. “I'll 
do it,’? he muttered—‘‘unless Iam sorry when 
morning comes.” So he gotinto bed with his 
stockings on, to save time in the morning— 
because it is such a waste of time to hunt for 
stockings when you get up! 

Pretty soon Chicken Little was brought up 
to Sue’s room and put in her crib, where she 
speedily went to sleep, with her old one-armed 
doll clasped to her boscm, and dreamed of a 
splendid new doll, with moveable eyes, and 
hair that could be taken off, like real ladies’ 
hair, and the habit of screaming when she 
was squeezed. 

After that there was heard from the parlor 
much laughing and rustle of wrapping paper, 
and shouts of ‘‘Now, you musn’t look!’? and 
once somebody said, “Sh! children have sharp 
ears. Johnny’ll hear you!” All of which 
Johnny did hear, and wondered so bard what 
it could mean that he half forgot his anger, 
and was just beginning to be sorry, when he 
became sleepy instead, and with a long sigh 
plunged down into the pillows like a man fall- 
ing overboard at sea. By the time the sigh 
was fairly over, a gentle snore had taken its 
place. 

But about an hour after, he awoke again. 
It couldn’t have been the clock that did it; or 
if so, it was the very first stroke; for he cer- 
tainly counted twelve of them, and was just 
going to turn over and fall asleep in despair, 
because it wasn’t time to get up, when he dis- 
tinctly heard something going on down stairs, 
though he was sure that everybody was abed. 
And this brings me to my fourth head, name- 
ly, Zn The Dark. 

People know very little about the dark, ow- 
ing to a habit they have of carrying a light 
when they go into it. Or, if they haven’ta 
light, they stumble against something and 
make a noise, and that’s just as bad, for what- 
ever goes on in the dark, if you make either 
noise or light, you stop it. When I say dark, 
I mean real dark; not moonlight, or starlight, 
or twilight, or skylight. I mean the kind of 
dark in which a cat can’t see—so dark, that 
you would know it if you were blind. Now 

that kind is not dangerous in any way. 
Thieves and mosquitoes, even, have to give 


up business under such circumstances. Plants 


and animals and ghosts all stand still and do | 
nothing, until they can get a gleam of second- | 





past time; and the question arises, what time? | hand light, at least from somewhere. The | 
| perfect dark is the scene of life for such things 


Christmas Eve, 1874. My wife, to whom I | only as get no other chance—stoves and car- 


have told this story, says, ‘*You goose, that 
isn’t past, that’s future.” Women are so 
thoughtless!) She don’t see that the future 
amounts to nothing until it is past; and as to 


only way to make other folks recollect it af- 
terwards; but /id involves another thing be- 
sides time, and that is, place. ‘The place was 
partly in the bed, partly in the parlor, and al- 
together in the dark. 

Now, putting my first and second heads to- 
gether—for two heads are better than one, 
you know—I obtain my third head, What 


ee ee 


| pets, and furniture and pictures. They take 
advantage of complete da: kness to enjoy them- 

selves. You never would think, to look at 
| the heavy piano, which it takes two or three 


my recollecting a thing beforehand, that’s the | people to move, and which never speaks un- 


| 
| : . . : 
, es to be a virtue, that on a suitable occasion 


| 
| three in the air. 


less it is spoken to, or pounded till silence ceas- 


itcan stand on one leg, and wave the other 


we a a 
| things go on of which folks have no idea. : 


I ‘ . ‘ 
| But it does not often happen to be perfectly 
dark, and so, after all, this kind of piano play- 


j ing is not frequent. 


o 


| Now, on the Christmas eve of 1874, it got 
so dark in the parlor that a piece of black 
charcoal wrapped in black velvet and buried 
in the Black Sea couldn’t have been darker. 
The shutters were closed, and the curtains 
were down, and the fire had gone out; and it 
| was so dark that all the inanimate things were 
waked by it, just as you or I would be waked 
by broad daylight. 

My next head, Did in the Darl-, comprises 
what happened in the parlor before Johnny 
began tooperate. First there was a low hum- 
ming up and down the scale, like the prepara- 
tion of a deacon just about to start a hymn- 
tune. It was the piano trying its voice before 
beginning to speak. Presently it said, in its 
most pianissimo manner, to the melody of 
“Days of Absence,” 

“Now the shades of night are falling; 
Don’t you think we'd better begin?” 

There was a subdued rustling and moving 
all over the room, and the chairs all came out 
of their corners, and stood in a semi-circle 
around the piano, as they had seen other folks 
do. A small footstool, unable to hold up its 
head as high as the rest, slipped in among 
their legs, and got a very good place to see 
what was going on. Then came the tables 
and the writing-desk, and the chandeliers— 
no, lam mistaken; the chandeliers couldn’t 
come, because they were fixtures. The sofa 
whispered somewhat hoarsely, ‘‘How can I 
stir, without spilling all these stockings that 
are tacked to me?—and besides, one of my 
castors is gone.” 

‘*Never mind us,” whispered the stockings, 
eagerly. ‘*We are bound to be emptied, any- 
how. If we weren’t packed so tight now!”’ 
There were five of them in a row, pinned to 
the back of the sofa, instead of being hung by 
the chimney. That was more convenient, 
particularly because the articles that were too 
hig to go into any one’s stocking could be laid 
in a pile on the sofa, just in front of it. On 
this occasion the stockings tried hard to un- 
pack themselves, but could not do it without 
a stomach-pump, and they begged the old sofa 
to hitch along to the piano; but he answered, 
groaning, ‘tI guess you don’t knew what it is 
to have lost a castor.’’ Sothestockings hung 
there in despair, and the articles in the piles 
jumped down on the floor, and ran about as 
well as they could, considering that they were 
all rolled up in brown paper and securely tied, 
which made their movements resemble what 
Scotchmen call a sack race. 

The clock on the mantlepiece had struck 
twelve, and was so exhausted that it could 
make no more noise, except to hiccup regular- 
ly twice a second—but that it did always; so 





That only shows how many | 


nobody paid any attention to it, though it 
waved its hands around in a slow and feeble 
| faint. Two flower vases on the same mantle- 
| piece hitched to the edge and looked over, and 
seemed to weep because it was so high that 
they dared not jump down. But appearances 
} 








| way before its face, like a person about to | 


are hollow; in reality they did not weep, they | 





tipping too far from the perpendicular. 


only spilled the water that was in them, by | 
There | 


| was a sound of splashing water on the wall. | 


It came from the picture that Miss Susan 


(with the help of the drawing master) had pro- | 


| duced last quarter, and exhibited at the Art 

Reception. It was a moonlight scene, with a 
| broad white path of moonlight (made by 
| scratching the paper), which led straight from 
| the observer to the horizon, and so on up the 


sky to the moon, so that there should be no | 


| doubt where it came from. And along this 
| shining street, so to speak, an elegant pirate, 
| with a lovely feather in his cap, was rowing a 
| boat, in the stern of which sat a young lady 
in full evening dress. There wasalso a castle 
| on the rocky shore, and a pine tree indicated 
| a high wind, as did likewise the great waves 
| in the distance, though, owing to the well- 
| known influence of the moon on the water, 
“The path o’er which the boat must pass 


Was smooth as a sheet of polished glass,” 


as the poet says. Nobody would have ex- 


very different. 
the water to flow, and the wind to blow, and 


The pirate began to row, and 


ing fashion. Still more extraordinary was the 


fact that the portrait of Mr. Cooper’s grandfa- 


head, a thing well-nigh incredible, his neck 
was so stiff and his starched collar and white 
Indeed, he 
almost rolled his eyes, but not quite; that was 


cravat and stock were so high. 


| you, ma’am, at last. 
| pected that the pirate could really move his | 
oars; but in the dark the picture appeared | 


the pine tree to go to and fro, after a surpris- | 


ther, on the opposite wall, actually moved his | 


| . 
, really too much, they had been fixed on one | 


} 


spot so long. The mirror, on the other hand, 
did nothing whatever—not even reflect, or 
murmur, as she usually did, ‘Look at me!” 
She never woke up in the dark, being a mere 
| fine lady, who amounted to nothing unless she 
| had company to admire her and be flattered 
by her. 

But I have told you enough to show how 
| things began; and we will now return to What 
| Johnny Did in the Dark. The first thing he did, 
| as I have said, was to wake up and hear the 
Brother Will had come to 
| bed and was sleeping quietly. 
| thing was to climb carefully over Will, with- 


noise down stairs. 
So the next 


out disturbing him, and get down on the floor, 
when he proceeded, in his night-gown and 
stocking-feet, down stairs. He was altogeth- 
er too wise to be afraid. He had often enter- 


when no one was present, of various things 
usually considered to have no life; but he was 
only curious about it, not afraid. He used to 
say, ‘‘What if a table could get up and walk 
around and talk? It wouldn’t scare me. I'd 
like to be there, that’s all.’ So down stairs 
he went, holding his breath, and not making 
so much as a creak on the third stair from the 
top, which always would creak if people didn’t 
take pains. 

As he approached the parlor door it occur- 
red to him that this would be an excellent op- 
portunity to carry out the plan he had half 
formed on going to bed. He could go in the 
dark to the Christmas presents and take out 
those which he had bought. Of course he had 
aright to doit. A person needn’t give pres- 
ents, especially to people that don’t love him 
and are down on him, and act real mean—un- 
less he has a mind to, need he? Yet the plan 
did not seem quite so attractive now, after all. 
There were two reasons. Iu the first place, 
he had had time for reflection—or for sleep, 
which is just as good; in the second place, he 
was shivering a little with the cold; and this 
fact is more important than anybody suspects. 
Temper and temperature have a great deal to 
do with each other. Angry passions rise with 
the mercury in the thermometer, and at a cou- 
ple of degrees below zero a man hasn’t an 
enemy in the world. Moral—keep cool. 

However, Johnny went into the parlor, re- 
solved to carry out his plan if he should 
choose. That’s a way we have with our sins, 
all of us. Weknow athing is wrong, and we 
haven’t quite made up our minds to do it, but, 
nevertheless, we arrange everything, so that 
by-and-by, if we decide to sin, ail the conven- 
iences may be at hand. Johnny entered the 
parlor, in which, notwithstanding the pitch- 
black darkness, he felt quite at home, know- 
ing the locality of every piece of furniture, 
and took a straight course for the sofa where 
the Christmas stockings were hung. But at 
the second step, crack against his shin came 
the rocker of the big rocking-chair, and when 
he stumbled over that, it was only to repeat 
the experience with the other shin on the oth- 
er rocker. Is there anything more aggravat- 
ing than that, in the dark? Johnny’s pain 
made him cry out a little; and that would have 
betrayed him, but for the fact that the rock- 
ing-chair made so much more fuss on the sub- 
ject, groaning and squeaking and rocking back- 

yards and forwards in its agony, that Juhn- 
ny’s small exclamation was qui.e overwhelm- 


} ed. And from all quarters there rose a chorus 


of loud whispers: ‘‘Well, what if somebody 
has kicked your ankle? Do be quiet, or you'll 
rouse the family, and we shall never begin!” 

When Johnny heard these words, curiosity 
drove away both resentment and pain, and he 
resolved to lie perfectly still, just where he 
had fallen on the floor, carefully pulling round 
him, to keep him warm, a rug which came in 
Pity it was dark, and 
nobody was there even if it had been light, to 


contact with his hand. 


see what a funny picture he presented, rolled 
up in the rug like a grub in a chrysalis, but 
listening intently to the strange conversation 
that was going op around him. 

Comparative order having been restored, 
the piano said it was glad to find harmony at 
last, and suggested that as it was at least a 
year since such an opportunity for mutual ac- 
quaintance had occurred, and particularly as 
some ladies and gentlemen had but recently 
arrived, it would be well to commence with a 
This idea was applaud- 
ed by a long-legged fellow, the tongs, who 


general introduction. 


was leaning against the side of the fire-place, 
and who said, to explain his enthusiasm, that 
it was tiresome being introduced to the same 
person over and over again, and that person a 
coal-hod or a grate. And his brothers, the 
shovel and the poker, quite agreed with him. 

Then there was fora while a universal, sub- 
dued buzz all over the room, consisting of 
‘*Mr. So-and-So, Miss So-and-So”’; **Miss So- 
and-So, Mr. So-and-So”; ‘‘Charmed to meet 
Have lived opposite to 
you for an age, and longed for an opportunity 
to know you’; “Ah, sir, you flatter me!” 
and soon. <A handsome embroidered camp- 
chair, introduced as *‘Colonel,”’ and evidently 
looked upon as a highly distinguished milita- 
ry character, opened a flirtation with the pia- 
no-stvol, and danced attendance around her 
to that extent, that Johnny found it hard 
work to keep out of the way of his legs. But 
the most interesting interviews were those 
which took place on the floor, close by where 
Johnny lay. Down there it was like a mas- 
querade. Everybody was dressed in brown 
paper, and being quite unknown to everybody 
else, the work of intreduction was somewhat 
difficult. “ir. 
Hm-hm;’? just as it does in polite society, 


This is the way it sounded: 


when a person introduces a person and has 
forgotten the person’s name, but doesn’t wish 
the person to find it out. Johnny was im- 
mensely tickled with the first one he overheard, 
and listened closely to hear the further con- 
versation between the two brown paper part- 
eels, 

“If I mistake not, mademoiselle, 
gentleman gallantly, ‘we are neighbors. We 


” said the 


belong to the same pile on the sofa—Johnny’s 
pile, you know.”’ At this Johnny gave a great 
start, and held his breath till he was red in the 
face—or would have been under ordinary cir- 


cumstances. But there are no colors in the 


| tained suspicions concerning the proceedings, | dark. 
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“Yes,” said the lady; “how nice! Mr. —, 
I didn’t quite catch your name?” 

“Skates,” replied the gentleman. ‘Excuse 
me for not handing you my card; but the fact 
is, I am so strapped up that I can’t well get at 
it. But I believe it’s pinned to my back.” 

Aftera pause, and a slight giggle, the lady, 
saying ‘‘How queer!’’ read the inscription on 
the card: ‘Johnny, from his affectionate fa- 
ther. Merry Christmas!” It was hard for 
Johnny to keep still, when he heard that; 
but he choked down his feelings, and listened 
more intently than ever. The lady went on: 
“My name is Slippers. Heigho! I supposé 
we shall not see much ofeach other. There’s 
a paper folded up in one of my toes, that says, 
‘For Johnny to put on when he takes off his 
skates. From his affectionate sister Susan.’ ” 

“*T remember it,’’ said the gentleman, sadly. 
“Tsaw Miss Susan write it and put it in. And 
I saw how lovely you were, my dear Miss Slip- 
pers. That bunch of violets which she em- 
broidered on your instep is the most exquisite 
thing’ ——. Here the speakers passed out 
of hearing, leaving Johnny in a tumult of 
emotions that cannot be described. In anoth- 
er moment, there was a sound like a small 
hail-storm over by the sofa. A good many of 
the articles packed in the stockings had man- 
aged, after much wrestling and writhing, to 
climb out and fall on the floor, where they lay 
a few seconds to recover breath, and then 
shouted softly up to those who were still in 
stockings, ‘‘Comeon; it don’t hurt much; and 
its’s such fun!”’ 

“Oh, dear!’ said a feminine veice, ‘can’t 
somebody let me down easy? I shall certain- 
ly break!”’ 

‘Slide down by the stocking,’’ said another 
“It’s a Balbriggan, and comes almost 
tothe floor. If [had known it, I wouldn’t 
have jumped.”’ And after little 
screams the first speaker reached the floor in 
safety. She was evidently a delicate person, 
or else afraid of hurting her fine clothes— 
which amounts to the same thing. I think 
there can be no doubt she was the identical 
doll of which Chicken Little was dreaming up 
stairs. 

“Oh, my!” said a keen, saucy fellow, as 
she touched the carpet at last witha sigh of 
great relief; “how fine we are! We live in 
pink cotton, don’t we?”’ 

“Shut up, you impudent jackknife,”’ re- 
sponded the doll sharply. ‘‘You’re only fit to 
make a litterand play mumble-ty-peg.” 

When Johnny heard this, he was on the 
point of interfering, just as he had so often 
seen grown folks do. He wanted to say, 
‘John, you should not speak so to your sis- 
ter;” and ‘‘Susan, are you aware that your 
conduct is very unladylike?’? But he stop- 
ped himself just in time, and merely reflected 
for a second that such squabbling “id sound 
disgraceful—much worse, in fact, than he had 
been think. But the next 
thought banished everything else. For it oc- 


” 


voice. 


several 


accustomed to 


curred to him that this must be the very jack- 
knife he had been waiting for so long—ever 
since he swapped the last one to Jimmy Me- 
Bride for a brass watch that wouldn’t go. He 
had told Will all about it last week, and Will 
had said: “Oh, your old knife wasn’t worth 
anything. 
dullasa hoe. What you want is a four-blader, 
hey?” and he Will 
heartless to twit him that way about his bad 


Only one good blade, and that as 


had thought was 
bargain. 

Presently along cane the jackknife, talk'ng 
very earnestly with a memorandum book, “I 
You 
were in the same stocking just above me. 


say,’’ said the jackknife, “I know you. 


You had a bully place to see. There was an 


awful row about something, wasn’t there? I | 


couldn’t half hear. 
the table drawer; and then they talked about 
it after | was put in the stocking; but the sug- 
ar plums rattled so about my ears that I 
couldn't tell what was said.” 

“Oh, it was so dreadful, you can’t imagine,” 
replied the memorandum book, talking very 
fast. 

“You see I know all about it. I wasn’t in 
Chicken Little had She 
bought me at the Fair with the money out of 


the drawer. me. 
her savings-hank. 


had, 


It took all the money she 
and she hesitated some, because she 
would not be able to get any more presents. 
But finally I heard her say to her mother, “I 
think I'd rather give Johnny the prettiest one 
Ican find; and then ll have to kiss every- 
body else, and tell them I love them dearly. 
but Thaven’t got any money for them this 
time. Won't that do?” 

At these words of the memorandum book, 
Johnny had harder work than ever to keep 
still. 
he squeezed the rug in his arms so tightly, 
that anything but a rug would have shricked. 


A great sob came up in his throat, and 


But rugs are used to hard usage, and are very 
rugged. 





Well, the memorandum book went 
on: } 
“So she bought me, and carried me home, | 
and to-day after supper she spent half ai 
hour printing Johnny’s name on my fly-leaf. | 
She did it with a lead pencil, in very large | 
letters, and bore down so hard, that I can feel | 
it vet. 


very | 


It began when I was in | 


| young man, sitting on a trunk. 


but carried me about, tightly clasped in her 
little hand, hiding me under her apron when 
Johnny was near. That’s the way I came to 
be where I could know all about the trouble. 
Well, just before her bedtime, Johnny began 
to behave. I never dreamt of such an ugly 
It makes me tremble to think of belong- 
ing to him. Lam sure he will throw me at 
his little sister some day.”’ 

“Oh, no! I won’t, indeed I won't,” groan- 
ed Johnny, fortunately without attracting any 
attention. 

“Everybody got out of patience with him, 
and he had to be sent to bed, swearing awful- 
ly’— 

“Pshaw!’’ said the jackknife, ‘‘you don’t 
know what swearing is, you innocent little 
thing. Getting mad and swearing is not the 
same.”” 

‘Perhaps not,” said the memorandum-book, 
‘but I guess they’re a good dealalike. Any- 
how, after he was gone, his father said his 


boy. 


conduct was outrageous, and all his presents 
should be put away again. Then they all sat 
very still for a minute, and Will said, ‘It will 
be pretty rough on Johnny, sir.” And Susan 
said, ‘Father, he was very obliging to me at 
the Fair the otherday. He waited on me all 
day, and ran errands for me; and I feel as if 
I owed him these slippers.’ ’” 

“To that his father said, ‘It is too bad; it 
will spoil all our Christmas pleasure, I know. 
But that is always the way. The innocent 
must suffer with the culprits. I don’t think 
Johnny is a bad boy; but we must not shrink 
from giving him pain in order to cure him of 
his faults. What do you say, my dear? I 
will go by your advice.” And Mrs. Cooper 
said very low, ‘I think you are right,’ and be- 
gan to put back in the drawer a beautiful 
worsted comforter.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said the comforter, in a muffled voice 
—he had overheard the memorandum-book as 
he was passing—‘‘yes, and she made me all 
damp, dropping tears on me.” 

*Well,’”’ continued the memorandum book, 
I thought it was all over for Johnny, and I 
wasn’t very sorry, though I knew Chicken 
Little felt awfully about it. Her fingers tight- 
ened around me, and her breast heaved, as 
she sat on her stool, eagerly looking from one 
toanother. But suddenly she rushed forward, 
with both arms outspread, and stood in the 
middle of the room, saying to them all, with 
sobs and tears, ‘Please, oh, please! can’t we 
love him when he is naughty?’ ” 

What more the memorandum book might 
have related, we shall never know; for at 
this moment the proceedings came to a vio- 
lent end by reason of a tremendous outbreak 
of crying from the young gentleman in the 
rug, who had heard more than he could bear. 
Ilow wicked he had been to quarrel with ev- 
erybody, and how foolish to doubt their affee- 
tion, and how mean—oh, how mean!—to think 
of revenge! and how should he ever love dar- 
ling Chicken Littie enough? I assure you 
these thoughts were in his mind, though what 
he said was little more than ‘*Boo-hoo!”’ 

I suppose the noise he made drove all things 
back to their places in the dark; for when 
his mother came down stairs ina fright to see 
what was the matter, and lit the gas, there 





was no sign of the recent confusion; and the 
next morning Johnny could not even remem- 
ber that she had found him in the parlor ery- 
i When 
presents were distributed, and he received the 


| 
' 
| 

ng, and got him back to bed. the 
comforter and the slippers and the jackknife 


| andthe memorandum book, it did seem some- 
; how to him as if he had known them before; 
but he was allinthe dark about it; and the 
| only explannation he could get was from a re- 
mark of his mother’s, that her boy had been 
walking last night in his But this 
| dream, if it was a dream, came very near the 


sleep. 


| truth; and either that or something else in 
his heart, made him say to everybody how 
ashamed and how sorry he was for his behav- 
ior last night. 

And this brings me to my final head—nate- 
ly: Consequences and Application, The conse- 
quences were a Merry Christmas and a Hap- 
py New Year, and the application is—upon 
my word, 1 don’t think there is any applica- 
| tion—do you?—Lrchange. 


<-ceoe 


A DETERMINED LADY STUDENT. 


The Cincinnati Commercial says, “A few 





years ago, an American lady, while studying 
medicine abroad, having been refused admit- 
tance to a course of medical lectures in one 0! 
the most noted universities in Germany, de- 
termined to put on male costume and pass her- 
self off fora young man. One day an Amer- 
ican consul was summoned to a hotel to see a 
lady from the United States. As there was 
no reception room in the hotel, he was shown 
up to the room indicated in the note he had 
received by the servant. He looked in vain 
for the lady, but saw what he supposed was a 
He was soon 
undeceived. The ‘boy’ said he was simply 
in disguise, and set forth at length the rea- 
sons for such extraordinary conduct. She 


It covered the whole page. 
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| said she was resolved to attend that course of 
| lectures, and had called in the consul to give 
| her real name and place of residence in the 

United States, so that in case of trouble she 


“Then she wouldn’t give me up toanybody, | sition of the consul was a novel one, but he | 
finally consented to take the lady’s statement, 


happen. 
the lady remained at the institution a year, 
passed through the course with honor, and is 
doubtless now applying the knowledge gained 
in her practice somewhere in the United 
States. Wesuppress all names of persons and 
places for obvious reasons, but give the fact 
in illustration of the indomitable perseverence 
of women ambitious of a professional career in 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.” 


The disguise answered its purpose; 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 


We are requested to publish the following 
form of agreement by which it is proposed to 
form a children’s aid society to be known as 
“*The West Boston Relief Association.” We 
are requested to add that donations of money 
or of goods of any kind will be gratefully re- 
ceived and acknowledged if sent to either of 
the officers whose names are appended below: 

We the undersigned, having conferred to- 
gether and after due consideration, do feel 
moved by a spirit of Christian Philanthropy 
to commence an effort for the care and pro- 
tection of destitute children in our midst, and 
to provide board at moderate prices for the 
children of working-women, believing that it 
would, if carried out, prove a moral as well 
as physical blessing to those whom it may 
reach, 

We therefore form ourselves into an associ- 
ation to be known as The West Boston Relief 
Association. 

President, Mrs. Geo. L. Rurrrs, 170 Cam- 
bridge Street; Vice President, Racnet Smirn, 
27 Mystic Street; Secretary, E. Sruarr, at 
the Home for Aged Colored Women, 





Sinden 


A WOMAN TO WOMEN. 


Much is said nowadays from the platform 
and through the press, of the great social evil 
and of the relations of the sexes, but not a 
tithe of what ought to be said. The public 
mind is only half aroused. In view of the 
enormity of the evil, the country should be 
flooded with the burning utterances of those 
who see the matter in its true light. The 
fallen helpless woman, should be still more 
aided to rise. The man, her seducer, should 
be branded as his villany deserves. What I 
say may have little or no weight, but from a 
heart brimful of sympathy for the unfortunate 
of my own sex, I shall speak a word, per- 
chance it may not be altogether in vain. 

But though I lay a large share of blame at 
the door of man, the boasted “lord of crea- 
tion,’’ I know there is blame attaches to wo- 
men also. Women are too small minded, too 
frivolous, too fond of empty compliments and 
of unmeaning attentions. 
elevated and educated so that they may rise 
to the full dignity of their netural position in 
the world. 

I should like to say a word to that large mid- 
dle class, the thousands of girls who have to 


They need to be 


face the world alone—Heaven help them!— 
and to earn their daily bread. 

My sisters, | would I had a pen dipped in 
electric fire, that these words might burn into 
your souls. Maintain the dignity of woman- 
hood, and you will be shielded from insult as 
effectually as a soldier in armor is shielded 
from the assaults of his enemies. 

Most men do naturally reverence women; 








| 





iNialItrebL | could appeal to him for protection. The po- 


respect, have in many cases dissolved the 
charm, until now, men of the world put wo- 
men all on an equality, and declare cynically 
By the 
remembrance of what Woman is, and of what 


that no such a thing as virtue exists, 


she yet shall be inthe grand future opening 
before her, I beseech you never, never by word 
or deed, give room for any such supposition. 
When men pay an idle compliment, or at- 
tempt familiarity, let them know that you un- 
derstand its true worth, and repulse them with 
Shall we, the finer, 
the more spiritual beings, allow ourselves to be 


true womanly dignity. 


the playthings of men, only to be tossed aside 
for the next one who crosses their path and 
strikes their fancy? 
naturally clinging and dependent, that we look 


They say women are 


to man as protector, and it is all beautiful in 


theory. sut when our natural protectors 
prove base and dishonorable, unfit to care for 
themselves even, then I advocate independ- 
ence on the part of women—self-assertion. I 
um not a *strong-minded’? woman, but obser- 
vation and experience has driven me to this 
position. 

Hecause law gives man the pre-eminence in 
most matters, shall we allow him to trample 
upon our personal rights, because we are too 
weak to withstand his wiles? No, in God’s 
name, no! I tell you, it would be the grand- 
est moral sight in this world of ours if our sex, 
could, as one woman, rise and fulfill the high 
ideal set forth by the poet: 

“A traveler “twixt life and death, 

The reason firm, the temperate will, , 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill, 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to cowfort, to command, 

And yet a spirit still and bright, 

W ith something of an angel light.” 


Mothers, can I not arouse you to some sense 
of the responsibility resting upon you? See 
that outcast under the gaslight, mark the once 
innocent face, with vice stamped in every lin- 
eament. Yousbrink from her, and draw your 


Look at your yet innocent daughters and 
think what if such should be their fate! *Tis 


and promised to keep the secret inviolate un- too horrible to contemplate, and yet, if you 
less she should be discovered. This did not | are false to your trust, just such a bitter ex- 


perience may be yours in the future. 
Of the once 
against than sinning, who, looking back, sees 
lost innocence, and peace vanishing in the dis- 
tance, and before her nothing but a long vista 
of misery and woe, ending in a dishonored 
grave, how shall I express the sympathy that 
wells up in my heart for her, and longs for 
utterance! Oh mothers, wives, daughters, 
remember the dark hour of temptation, when 
you were saved, how, looking back, you can 
hardly tell, and pity her. 


“Touch her not scornfully, 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and tenderly.” 


For even her there is hope. ‘To such as she 
the All Perfect One says, ‘Neither do 7 con- 
demn thee.’ Oh, that a spirit of Christian 
charity would flow over the land in one full 
deep tide until it covered every case of mis- 
ery and woe, and swept them out of sight for- 
ever. Inez Irvine. 


poor outcast, more sinned 





HUMOROUS. 


‘*Papa, are you growing taller all the time?”’ 
“No, my child; why do you ask?” “Cause 
the top of your head is poking up through 
your hair.” 

“My landlady,” said a man, ‘‘makes her tea 
so strong that it breaks the cups.”’ ‘And 
mine,”’ said another, ‘makes her’s so weak it 
-an’t run out of the pot.” 

An orator lately said to his audience, ‘‘Tam 
speaking for the benefit of posterity,’’ when 
some one shouted, ‘*Yes, and if you don’t get 
through soon they'll be here!” 

A witness, in describing certain events, said, 
“The person I saw at the head of the stairs 
was a man with one eye named Jacob Wil- 
kins.”’ “What was the name of his other 
eye?” spitefully asked the opposing counsel. 
The witness was disgusted at the levity of the 
audience. 

The other day a Saratoga clergyman asked 
a stupid fellow who was digging by the road- 
side if he could tell him where Mr. J lived. 
“Wa'al, no,” was the reply; “but ef you'll 
ask the chap what keeps the simmetary, he 
kin tell you, ‘cause he knows where everybody 
lives, whether they’re dead or alive.” 

A lady who had been teaching her little 
four-year-old the elements of arithmetic, was 
astounded by his running in and propounding 
the following problem: ‘*Mamma, if you had 
three butterflies and each butterfly had a bug 
in his ear, how many butterflies would you 
have?’ The mother is still at work on the 
problem. 

At a dancing party in western Kentucky, 
the other night, to which several women came 
with their babies, some young men changed 
the clothes of the infants, while their parents 
were dancing, and mixed them up generally. 
The following day, there was a great row, boy 
babies had unaccountably changed to girls, 
and as the families lived miles apart, it took 








but we, by our lack of character of high self- | to ladies of the fashionable circles, who do 


several days to unmix the children. 

Children are very apt to think a great deal 
more of an illustration than of the truth it 
was intended to illustrate. A teacher once 
endeavored to illustrate faith thus: ‘Children, 
if I should tell you that one day I saw a mon- 
key climbing a liberty-pole, would you believe 
it??? “Yes, Sir,” unanimously. ‘Well, that 
is faith; you believe me because I say it, and 
| you feel sure that | would not tellan untruth.” 
The next day the question was asked of the 
same children, “Whatis faith??? ‘A monkey 
climbing a liberty-pole,”’ answered a quick 
| little boy. 

It is said that next year a section of the So- 
cial Science Congress will be entirely devoted 





not believe in Woman’s Rights. Should this 
excellent idea blossom into a fact, the follow- 
ing papers may possibly be read during the 
course of the mecting: 

1. Bouncts, how to get them, and when to wear 
them. With afew Remarks upon the Theery 
of Hlusband-coaxing, and a Dissertation upon 
Family Pews in Church. 

2. Proposals, Ancient and Modern. This Pa- 
per will contain several Hints to guide the 
Choice of a Husband, with a Scale showing 
that Income should be regarded before Age. 

& The Abuse of Tobacco. With Thoughts 
about the Effect of Cigars upon Drawing-room 
| Curtains. ‘lo this Paper will be added a short 
| Essay upon ‘Tlusbands’ Promises that’? (in 
| spite of assertions to the contrary) “always 
end in Smoke.” 

4. Avys and their Uses. Being a Lecture 
upon the Keys of the Wine-Cellar and Ward- 
robe, with a few Remarks anent that modern 
| abomination, the Latch-Key. 

5. On Doctors. With Hints to guide Family 
Practitioners in the Prescription of Visits to 
the Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy, in Cases 
where the Husband of the Patient is known 
to be “hiadeling' And miserly?) f 25! 

On Citldfen, SV ith a Pjationary of: Pevnss. 

> , er . ene : tae iy 
of Endéarmbht td bé used in familiar Converse 
with a child of Six Months om. ote rice 
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A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 
FOR SALE in Hyde Park one éftthe' most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearty 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, sect wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class honse in a zery desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15.000, of which $9900 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
l4— : 


Mercantile Saving Institution, 
387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
All deposits made in this Institution commence 











skirts away from her polluting touch. But | 


remember: 
“QOuee she was pure as the snow, but she fell, 
Fell like a snowflake from heaven to hell.” 


| they remain in Bank. 


drawing interest on the first day of each month; in- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 


The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
SPRING COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The elegant and commodious New College Builde 
ing will be open for this course which will commence 
March 15, 1875, and continue ten (10) weeks, DE- 
MONSTRATIVE teaching and PRACTICAL 
WORK by the student will predominate; the course 
being supplementary to the winter lectures, This 
course is FREE TO ALL MATRICULANTS OF 
THE COLLEGE, 
For further particulars apply to 
RACHAEL Le. BADLEY, A. M.. Dean, 


North College Avenue & 22nd Street, Phila., Pa. 
8—5t 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading Americal Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 
POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
Tue TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—ly 
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20 per day. Agents wanted. AI 
5 to classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work, Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free, 
Send us your address at once, Dou't delay. Now is 
the time. Don’t look for work or business elsewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer, G. >TINSON 
& Co,, Portland, Me. 2—ly 


DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Systemat- 
44 ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 24 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co., 41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ 
rates. Get the book, 2—ly 


Healds’ Hygeian Home. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


For the Hygienic Treatment of Inralids, offers as 
advantages a healthful location, mild and short win- 
ters, “indirect”? steam heat throughout, thorough 
ventilation of each room; choicest Hygienic Diet, 
varied Water and Sun Baths, “Swedish Movements,” 
Rest; a skilled woman as well as manu physician; @ 
Home where invalid women aud men who are tired of 
drug poisons, can receive kind eare and judicious 
medical treatment; an obstetrical department under 
the care of an experienced woman physician, Come 
and learn how to regain health and how to keep it. 
For circular, address 


PUSEY HEALD, M.D.,or MARY H, HEALD, M.D. 
3—13t 


. ‘ “A “a WV 

12 PER CENT NET. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed, We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by persona! inspection Wy one of the 
firm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually im 
New York drafts. During the panie when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
peometiy. We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 

your acquaintance, Send for full particulars. 








J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
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ACRES OF TRON ORE LAND, near 
Address the owner, 


FIFTY 
Pheenixville, Penn. 
Grace Anna Lu:cwis, 


2-tf MEDIA, PENN. 
THE New in 1873. Greatly ime 


proved for ini4. 
Any lady ean at onee understand 
@ its construction and operation, A 


. child even can use it successfully. 


But a few moments required to 





sweep an ordinary sized room, and 
the surface swept will be found 
clean, bright aud fresh. It 
raises nod Wi llast from 
SIX to TEN years, working per- 
fectly all the while. 


AA 
Price $3.50 each. 


—————— 
CARPET 
| For sale everywhere at House 


J Furnishing, Hardware and Gen- 

« eral Stores, Can be sold in any 

i") thriving town. « Packed toaccom- 
ad 


modate small dealers in dozen 
Q and half dozen cases, 
S Manufacturers, 


HALEY, MORSE & CO. 
BOSTON or NEW YORK. 
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MARSTON HOUSE, 
ON THE EVROPEAN PLAN, 

l?7 ftrattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO.,, 
PROPRIETORS. 

\ar~ Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
Mesers. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
-Bin'n? Salon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
iiapyy to accommodate their customers with clean 

well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28, 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
yassed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng See’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, : 
Drawing, Wax Flower Mail: 
Decaicome : 


French and English NotePaper and En elope 








for the express protection of its depositors. 47—13t 


tial Note Paper, Pens, &:. 
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|CoxTINUED FROM PAGE 61.] 
gather from all parts of this wide continent 
to honor you. 

Abby Kelly Foster refused to pay her taxes | 
for the same reason, and in the same spirit, 
that the revolutionary fathers did; but in a} 
woman’s way. The city of Worcester sold | 
her house and home, worth thousands of dol- | 
lars, to pay « tax of less than a hundred dol- 
lars. The city of Worcester holds the deed, 
and Massachusetts, loud in its praise of dead 
heroes, holds its grip on her and on all 
women, as George III. did on the Colonists. 

What right has such a State to a share in 
the Centennial? Massachusetts starts up 
with an eager enquiry whether the citizens of 
Louisiana may “be subjected to rulers whom 
they have not selected.” But here, more than 
seven hundred thousand women are governed 
by rulers whom they have not selected; and 
Governor Gaston in his message takes no note 
of this great class of wronged citizens, except 
to propose that we should be imprisoned prop- 
erly. 

We are making history. If the record a 
century ago was full of credit, the very oppo- 
site record up to this hour, must be crowded 
with discredit. 

Gentlemen of the Committee, the power is 
in your hand to make it otherwise. You 
are only ten men, but seven hundred thousand 
women in this State wait to see whether you 
will take the first steps necessary to secure for 
them the same rights which each man of you 
enjoys without trouble or hindrance from 
any one. The golden rule requires it; the 
theory of our Government requires it, and 
your own historic credit requires it. 

“Time makes ancient good uncouth, 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of Truth.” 
Mrs. Jvunria Warp Howe was the next 
speaker. She said: 
ARGUMENT OF MRS, HOWE. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, and Friends of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature: 

I must ask your indulgence on rising to ad- 
dress you. I am just recovering from severe 
indisposition, and have not the strength ne- 
eessary to enable me to speak to such an au- 
dience as this. But the thought comes tome, 
that if I had but one hour to live, and were 
summoned to come here and speak of this 
theme, I should come here and speak of it, in 
order that I might at least hope to rest quiet- 


Two of those who have spoken here before 
me have expressed the wish that they might 
be able to understand the secret of the per- 
sistent opposition which the mass of men, here 
and elsewhere, make against the political en- 
franchisement of Woman. It does not seem 
to me very difficult to analyze this opposition. 
First, let me characterize its elements as they 
exist among the rough, unthinking masses. I 
should designate them here as that inertia 
which we sometimes characterize as ignorance, 
sometimes as superstition, but which has deep- 
ly to do with both of these. It is the brute in- 
stinct of an absolute will. The man will not 
budge from where he is, because no one can 
force him to do so. And the woman shall not 
budge, either. If he should ever find himself 
in the wrong place, and choose to move, it 
will be time enough then for the woman to 
think of moving. 

We must remember that even human _na- 
ture is founded upon animal nature. But 
now let us come tothinking people. The dif- 
ficulties of according Suffrage here seem to 
me to be two-fold. In the first place, there is 
the natural reluctance to abandon a position 
‘of superiority, once assumed. The ground 
may crumble under the feet of those who 
hold such a position. Still, they hold on, and 
will not relinquish it. But our gentlemen 
friends must remember that the contemplated 
change is not a coming down on their part, but 
a coming up on ours. ‘The experience, more- 
over, is acommon one to parents and teachers, 
and to others entrusted with temporary com- 
mand, Do not fathers among you remember 
the astonishment with which they found their 
sons grown to be their equals in manhood, and 
their superiors in energy and vigor? Do they 
not recall with a smile the horror they felt at 
finding that the household contained no long- 
er a man and a boy, but two men, each with 
a manly mind and will of his own? 

Do not teachers go through with a similar 
experience? Are they not often obliged to 
recognize a master ina former pupil? I my- 
self remember a lofty teacher of my own sex, 
who used to snub me mercilessly from her 
hight of experience. Lucretia Davidson had 
been one ot her pupils. When I used to ven- 
ture upon some- rhymed composition, she 
would tell me that girls of genius, like Lucre- 
tia, might indeed write verses, but that girls 
of ordinary abilities had better content them- 
selves with prose. ‘The point is, in such cases, 
to give way gracefully andin good time. For 
give way the once dominant party must, when 
hie is no longer recognized as superior. And 
when we meet you at the polls, gentlemen, 
we do expect to meet the very grace and ele- 
gance of conversion. 

Another difliculty with thoughtful people 
ts that if they have labored and built up 
thought and work upon one theory, they are 
naturally reluctant to entertain another theo- 
ry, which will require new stuwlies 2nd new 
labor. ne Ba 5. 

“We cannot lose our work,’ thet « saids 
iow much has the world seen of this relug- 
tance in every department of human thought, ¢ 
scientific, political, philosophical! Peoples 
will hold on to the old theory, and defend it 
against the new facts as long as they can. But 
their defenses crumble, and the new truth is 
victorious. And so will it be in our ease. 

I wish to come now to the military argument 
often adduced in favor of the political predom- 
inance of men. One aspect of this would 
make the protection which men are supposed 
to give to women in time of war the equiva- 
Yent for the political rights deniedthem. But 
gentlemen, let me ask what protection can 
you give us which shall compare with the pro 
tection we give you when you are born, little 
aetpless creatures, into the world, without feet 
vo stand upon, or hands to help yourselves? 
Without this tender, this unceasing protec- 
tion, no man of you would live to grow up. It 
may easily happen that ng man of a whole 
generation shall ever be called upon to defend 


e 


| of the little men, but building up their minds | their real opinions. 


too, teaching them to be gentle, pure and hon- 
est, cultivating the elements of the human 


will, that great moralizing power on which the | 


State and the Church depend. A man is very 
happy if he can ever repay to his mother the 
protection she gave him in his infancy. So, 
the plea of protection has two sides. 

My friend, Miss Eastman, in speaking of the 
alleged iogical superiority of the male under- 
standing, seemed disposed to yield this point, 


the experience which I have had in a long life 
does not enable me to do this. I cannot rec- 
ognize any predominance of logical power in 
the male sex which wonld seem to imply any 
corresponding deficiency in our own. On the 


sex whom I have known makes me wonder 
that men should claim at all to act by logic. 
Take the criminal class, who intend to live by 
offending against the conventions of society, 
and who cannot see that they will in the end 
be apprehended and punished. Take those 
speculators; numerous to-day, who risk all the 
money they have, and the money they have 
not, upon some expected chance. They build 
a lofty pyramid of soap-suds, and invite the 
community to take a comfortable seat upon 
the top. Down it all goes, and those who did 
sit upon it are bruised and broken. Where is 
the logic of these financial constructions? 

But perhaps the greatest proof of your want 
of logie, gentlemen, is found in your exclu- 
sion of us women, your companions and 
equals, from the polls. Here we have shown 
you to be in the wrong again and again. We 
have exposed one fallacy after another, and 
in order to account for your perseverance in 


last to give what has usually been called a wo- 
man’s reason,—*‘because.”’ 

In this view I must say that though we 
come here every year to ask for the same 
thing, the attitude of those to whom we ap- 
peal does not always remain the same. It 
seems to me that I feel in this less and less the 
action of reason, more and more the despot- 
ism of will. The argument, nowadays, seems 
to me to run thus: ‘‘Taxation without repre- 
sentation istyranny? Whatif itis?’ ‘*Those 
who are to be bound by the laws ought to 
have some voice in their adoption? Who 
cares?”’ ‘The women will not rest satisfied 
until their rights are secured to them? What 
are they going to do abovt it?” And that, 
gentlemen, we will show you. 

I would say only one word in conclusion. 
I have lately visited Washington, and have 
sat in the Senate and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Senate has lost her Sumner. 
It seems to me to have lost, also, in its gener- 
al aspect, to have dwindled. When I visited 
the House, the Clerk was very busy reading 
over the names of all the members, the yeas 
and nays having been demanded again and 
again, in order that the Civil Rights Bill 
should not be brought up and properly discuss- 
ed. I will not say that a House of Women 
would have done better, but I think they 
could scarcely have done worse. And I must 
say that nothing that I saw or heard under 
the roof of the Capitol tended at all to reas- 
sure me as to the sufliciency of those who there 
have in charge the very life of our country, 
the liberties of our dear children, and our 
own. 

Hon. Samuent E. Sewart was the next 
speaker. He said: 

ARGUMENT OF HON. SAMUEL E, SEWALL, 

Mr. SEWALL, said that he should confine 
his remarks to a single branch of the subject. 
He asked the Legislature to give women the 
right to vote in towns and cities on municipal 
affairs. This required no constitutional amend- 
ment. This subject was expressly left to the 
Legislature by the Constitution. The right 
of voting in town affairs followed for a time 
very nearly the old provincial laws, and has 
always been regulated by the Legislature. 
The qualification for voting in town affairs for 
many years after the Constitution was adopted, 
depended on sex, and sometimes on paying 
and sometimes on merely being assessed for a 
tax, and had no analogy to the qualifications 
originally required by the Constitution for 
voting for State officers, Governor, Senators, 
and Representatives, which included a prop- 
erty qualification. The Legislature was for 
a long time more liberal in regard to voting 
on town affairs than the Constitution. Up to 
1821, when the Constitution was amended, if 
town affairs were to be considered at any 
meeting the summons usually ran to ‘‘persons 
qualified to vote in town affairs.”” An amend- 
ment to the Constitution was adopted in 1821, 
which took away the property qualification 
necessary for voting for State officers. The 
legislature in 1823 seeing that the amendment 
had left no substantial difference between 
the qualifications of voters in town affairs and 
for state officers, passed an act which took 
away all distinction in the two classes. But 
the right to vote for Governor, Senators and 
Representatives is still regulated by the Con- 
stitution, and the right to vote in town affairs 
by the legislature. The legislature led the 
way to the abolition of the property qualifi- 
cation in voting for state officers by abolish- 
ing it in regard to voting in town affairs. 
The legislature should again lead by granting 
sthe suffrage to wamen iy .tawp and city at- 
fihirg.s Sf ees 6 Mua 
' Mrs Sowvall Showed Mow, flee an{l direct an 
interest, women bag in all municipal matters, 
antl oniplagied ) *ifte hardship and injus- 
fice, vk xg, gllowjng women, who were taxed 
on nearly two hundred mi.lions of property 
in the’ Yyarys: to vote as tothe distribution of 
the tdydseviltich they were compelled to pay. 

He said that every thing which had en- 
larged women’s sphere of action, had been 
beneficial to society, which he illustrated by 
what they had done as authors, editors, 
lecturers, physicians, ministers of the gospel, 
&e., and expressed his confidence that society 
would be highly benefited by giving women 
the ballot. 

Mr. M. Atmy Atpricn, of Boston, was the 
next speaker; he said, 

ARGUMENT OF MR. ALDRICH. 
Mr. Garrison closes the hearing, I have only 


time to notice one objection which exists in 
the minds of many men against conceding 





the women of his country in the field. But it 
cannot liappen that the women of any genera- 
tion shall tail to give their unwearied and en- 
ergetic protection to the infant men born of it. 
Some of us know how full of labor and detail 
this protection is; what anxious days, what 
sleepless nights it involves. The mothers are 


the Suffrage to women. It is said that wo- 
men do not want to vote. Gentlemen, are we 
sure of that?) It is certainly true that many 
women donot want to vote, just as many men 
do not want to vote, and do not vote. But 
women, like men, do not always speak out 
their real opinions. And from habit women 


| 
| 


in order to pass on to other arguments. But | 


contrary, the number of illogical fools of that | 





In the few moments, which remain before | 


women do wantto vote. These speakers and 
this great audience are proof, if proof is need- 


' can be known until they are permitted to ex- 
ercise it. 

But let us admit that the majority of women 
do not ask for it and do not want it, what 
then? This proves nothing more than an in- 
difference arising from preocupation and habit. 

| Asa class, the working men of Europe have 
‘never shown any great desire for Suffrage. 
But their leaders have demanded it and have 
gained it forthem. As aclass the negroes 
never asked for Suffrage, but Frederic Doug- 
| lass and other leading colored men asked for 
it and gotit. In order to decide whether wo- 
men want Suffrage we must ask the opinion 
| of women who are leaders and representa- 
tives of their sex—the strong women, the suc- 
| cessful women, who have made themselves in- 
| fluential in literature and other fields of pub- 
lie activity. Now it is a significant fact that 
such women both in this country and in Great 


| of equal rights. 


| Britain are almost a unit for Suffrage. In | 


this country, such women as Harriet Beecher 
| Stowe and L. Maria Child and Louisa Alcott 
and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Grace Green- 
wood and Maria Mitchell. In England, such 
| women as Miss Martineau and Frances Power 
| Cobb and Mrs. Fawcett and Mrs. Somerville 


j}and Florence Nightingale, with very few ex- | 


| ceptions, desire Suffrage. One word more— 
| you have before you petitions signed by six 
; thousand men and women of Massachusetts 
| asking for Suffrage. If these are not sufli- 
cient, let the Legislature of Massachusetts tell 
us how many thousand more they will require 
as a condition of granting our request. If 





refusing to do us justice, you are driven at | they will guarantee to us that they will pass a 


| law, giving women municipal and presidential 
| Suffrage, provided we lay before you, within 
| ninety days, petitions signed by 100,000 citi- 
| zens of this State, those one hundred thou- 
sand signatures can be obtained, and shall be 
forthcoming. In view of these facts, and in 
face of this offer, let no member of the Legis- 
lature vote against Woman Suffrage on the 
ground that women do not want to vote. 


Mr. Garrison was the last speakerand was 
greeted with applause as he ascended the plat- 
form. 


ARGUMENT OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 


Mr. Garrison said, in substance—The an- 
nouncement by the Chairman, that I would 
make the closing remarks on this occasion, 
was quite unexpected by me, as I did not 
come to participate in the proceedings, but 
only to show by my presence my interest in 
the movement for impartial suffrage; bodily 
debility conjoined with the extreme severity 
of the weather making my appearance here 
scarcely within the bounds of prudence. 
Nevertheless, I will not decline the invitation 
so courteously extended to me. 

Let me say, then, at the outset, that if I 
were a much younger man than I am, I know 
of no movement now challenging the atten- 
tion of this country, or of Christendom, to 
which I would consecrate my faculties and 
powers more earnestly and unreservedly than 
the one now under consideration. Certainly 
here, under a government claiming to be based 
upon the will of Tue reorLe, it is entitled to 
the most respectful treatment. 

In an interview, a few weeks since, with my 
esteemed English friend, Hon. William k. 
Forster, who was here on a visit, he said he 
had been assured, in various quarters, that the 
Woman Suffrage movement was losing its 
hold upon the public interest, and steadily de- 








long would cease to be a matter of agitation; 
| and he desired to know whether | entertained 
| any such opinion—tor he seemed to think that 
| he had been correctly informed on the subject. 
| My reply was, that, according to my knowl- 

edge and belief, so far from this being true, 

this Suffrage movement was never so far ad- 

vanced as now; never had had so many sup- 

porters and advocates as now; never had been 
so thoughtfully considered, fairly appreciated, 
and extensively accepted as now, by both 

sexes; never had had to encounter so little of 
ridicule and opposition from the press of the 
country, the most reliable exponent of public 
| sentiment, as now; and that it was very evi- 

dent that, with his informants, ‘the wish was 
| father to the thought.”’ It was true, the noy- 
elty of the movement, and the impulsive curi- 
osity to see how its female advocates would 
acquit themselves on the platform or in the 
pulpit, had greatly lessened; but the transient 
| had given place to the permanent, and a stead- 
ily growing conviction of the righteousness of 
the claim for suffrage, irrespective of sex, was 





This was proved by all the signs of the times; 
for the change wrought in the prospects, as- 
pirations and attainments of women, within a 
score of years, in literature, art, science—in 
the medical, legal and cicrical professions—in 
educational advantages, business Occupations, 
and mechanical pursuits—in ollicial service in 
connection with the State and National Gov- 

ernments, multitudes taking upon themselves 
responsibilities and duties never before a-sum- 





| ed, and discharging them with rare fidelity and | 


| adequate ability—in the repeal or modifica- 
| tion of unjust laws with reference to women 
and children—&e. &c., had been a very remark- 

able change, and was prophetic of the ultimate 
| accomplishment of all else that remained to be 
| achieved in that direction. In fact, in vari- 
| ous States, almost everything had been con- 
| ceded, except the right to vote; the earnest 
advocacy of that right having extorted all 
| that had been granted, and the right itself, at 
| no distant day, being sure to triumph over all 
| opposition. 

Such was my reply to the inquiry of Mr. 
| Forster, and of its correctness I entertain not 
| a doubt. 

Gentlemen of the Committee, since women 
| 
! 





have putin their claim to an equal share of 
political power with men, the opponents of 
| that claim have sought to summarily dismiss 
| it on the ground that the elective franchise is 
not an inherent right, but a concession, privi- 
lege, bestowment, with certain limitations and 
conditions. But, gentlemen, the logic that 
subverts the claim of one sex, is as fatal to 
| that of the other; and we are all remanded to 
a state of subjection under dynastic rule and 
the divine right of kings. By what process of 
reasoning or sense of right does it happen that, 
in regard to male citizens, (with a few excep- 
tional cases arising from crime, insanity, idio- 
cy, &c.) in this matter of voting, electing the 
law-makers, and enacting the laws, all the 
barriers are down; while, as respects female 


busy at home, not only building up the bodies | especially wait to be asked before expressing | citizens, all the barriers are up? In the one 


clining in the number of its adherents, and ere | 


| 





| 
| 





| which they are guilty. 


” , - ’ " > I . : 
Yet we know that many | case, complete enfranchisement; in the other, 


total and hopeless disfranchisement! 
Gentlemen, it is surely pertinent to ask, from 


ed. How many women want Suffrage never | what source or authority, independent of our 


own volition as men, as human beings, have 
| we derived this so-called concession, privilege, 
| bestowment? Who,outside of themselves, gave 
) it to our Revolutionary fathers, and, through 

them, transmitted it to us as a precious inher- 
|itance? In denouncing and renouncing all 
| hereditary pretensions, they struck a dead 
| level; and, claiming an inborn right to insti- 
| tute and administer their own government, 
they made suffrage the indispensable accom- 
paniment of that right, deprived of which 
weapon they could not hope for safety or pro- 
| tection. Their controversy with the mother 
country was in reference to rights, not favors 
or privileges. 
| Hence, gentlemen, until its formal rejection 
by the nation, or an issue like this it will al- 





| ways be in order to refer to the Declaration 
| of Independence as covering the entire ground 
What, then, is its language? | 


(1.) “We hold these truths to be se_r-nvi- 
DENT: that all men are created equal, and en- 
dowed hy their Creator with certain INALIENA- 
BLE RiGHTS; that among these are life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

What does it say concerning the origin and 
function of governments? 

(2.) **That, to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed ; and that, 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, itis the right of rue 
rEOPLE to alter or abolish it.’’ 

Now, gentlemen, these are fundamental 
axioms, unaffected by any considerations of 
birth, station, inheritance, or usage; covering 
and including all classes. But our fathers, in 
this great and solemnly attested instrument, 
were not content simply to lay down certain 
abstract propositions, in vindication of their 
revolutionary course: they made a practicai 
application of them to their own suffering con- 
dition. Thus:— 

(5.) “He [the king of Great Britain] has re- 
fused to pass laws for the accommodation of 
large districts of people, unless those people 
would relinquish the right of representation in the 
legislature—a right inestimable to them, and 
formidable to tyrants only.” 

Gentlemen, no talk of boon or privilege here, 
but “the r1aur of representation’?! That is 
the expressive word; and to-day it is, as it 
was in 76, “aright inestimable” to those who 
would be free, ‘tand formidable to tyrants 
only,’’ whether great or small. But how is it 
inestimable to one half of the people, and of 
no conceivable value or significance to the 
other half? Whether usurpation is by the few 
or the many, it is still an unjust monopoly of 
power; and to persist in its exercise is to fur- 
nish the ground-work of all proscription and 
tyranny. 

Again: our fathers brought another equally 
grave charge against George the Third: — 

“Ile has imposed taxes upon us without our 
consent... . and declared himse/f invested with 
power to /egislute for us in all cases whatsoever.” 

Now, gentlemen of the Committee, this is a 
mirror in which the male voters of this Com- 
monwealth, of the whole country, may see 
clearly revealed the rank political injustice of 
Let us look at home. 
In Massachusetts a large majority of the in- 
habitants are women, who are disfranchised 
en masse, no single exception confirming the 
general rule; yet we continue to impose taxes 


| upon them without their consent, we persist- 


| of Divine Wisdom and Goodness? 
| vel that sore judgments followed it! 


| 


| hands of the potter, so they must continue to 


a fact as cheering as it was unquestionable. | i 
| we shall think proper! 


j 
{ 
} 


| the latter rose in arms tO possess. 


ently and unblushingly declare ourselves to be 
rightfully invested with power to legislate 
for them, ‘tin all cases whatsoever,’’ and their 
“repeated petitions for redress” have been 
flung back in their faces! The parallelism is 
perfect, and the injustice equally indefensible. 

Gentlemen, during the struggle for the abol- 
ition of slavery, a popular plea in justification 
of the iniquitous system was based upon the 
complexion of its victims. They were black 
—with skins ‘not colored like our own’?—and 
theretore they were by creation and destiny 
inferior to ourselves, having no rights that the 
white race were bound to recognize or respect. 
What was this but an audacious arraignment 
? No mar- 
Well, 
now, the women of Massachusetts are not 
slaves in that category, neither were our Rev- 


for me to conclude, leaving much to be said in 
further elucidation of the theme. I know not 
| how far your own views may be in accordance 
with those I have presented, but I trust they 
are not materially different. If, however, 
| you shall find yourselves divided on the main 
| question, allow me to express the hope that 
you will be able to unanimously concur in 
recommending that the Legislature submit to 
the men of the Commonwealth the proposition, 
“Shall the State Constitution be so amend- 
ed as to abolish the distinction of sex in 
the matter of suffrage?’ This will not be. 
necessarily or impliedly, to sanction such an 
amendment on your part, but only the ex- 
pression of your conviction that, after so 
many years of persistent petitioning, both cour- 
tesy and fairness demand that such an oppor- 
tunity to decide the issue should no longer be 
withheld. 

Hox. E.D. Wixstow before closing the hear- 


ing remarked that he had received applications 


| But, gentlemen of the Committee, it is time 





from two persons, who wished to present ar- 
guments against the petitioners. No remon- 
strances had been laid before the Legislature. 
as yet, this year, and until that was done no 
hearing could be granted. It was the wish of 
the Committee to make their report soon, so 
as to bring the matter before the Legislature 
as early as possible. If, however, the remon- 
strants would at once take the steps necessary 
to bring their objections in legal form before 
the Legislature, the Committee would gladly 
give thema hearing. The hearing then closed 
and the Committee adjourned. 





A REMARKABLE WOMAN. 


A remarkable character has died suddenly 
in Paris—Sophie, the cook, to whom the late 
Dr. Vernon was indebted for his reputation 
as the first dinner-giver in Paris for something 
like half a century. Sophie generally used 
to come in after dinner and be complimented, 
and, in her humble way, became acquainted 
with almost every man and woman of note in 
Paris, from Mile. Mars and Mlle. Rachel, 
Taglioni, and the Elsslers, down to modern 
stars—from Talma to Regnier. The late em- 
peror, while plain citizen Louis Napoloen, 
partook of the good things elaborated by this 
woman of genius; and a late statesman, 
whose impecuniosity was notorious, had many 
a battle with her to gain access to her master, 
who used to oblige him with small loars until 
he became president of the Corps Legislatif. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For Thront Diseases and affections of the 
chest, “Brown's Bronchial Troches,” are of value. 
For Cough Irritation of the Throat caused by cold, 
or Unusual Exertion of the vocal organs, in speak- 
ing in public, or singing, they produce beneticial re- 
sults. 8—lIt 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Women's Club.—March 
at 7.30, Mr. Koehler, on “The Heliotype Process.’ 
Mar. tj, at 3.30, Michael Angelo celebration, 





The DresseReform Commiitee of Boston, 
desire to call the attention of all thoughtful women to 
the full suit of undergarments which have been con- 
structed upon the following important hygienie 
principles: First, That the vital organs situated in 
central regions of the body, should be allowed unim- 
peded action, Seeond: That a uniform temperature 
of the body should be preserved. Third: That weight 
should be reduced to a minimum. Fourth: That the 
shoulders, and not the hips, should form the base of 
support. They have, accordingly, put these garments 
on exhibition and sale at 4 Hamilton Place, opposite 
Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. This room is in 
charge of an attendant, who is ready to explain them 
to all visitors, between the hours of ten and four, to 
answer letters of euquiry, to furnish patterns, and to 
take orders for the manufacture of the garments. A 





olutionary fathers; but it cannot be denied 


How do } 
we attempt to justify our disregard of their 
appeals to us for redress? By insisting that 
they must pay the full penalty of their woman- | 
| hood; which means that, as clay is in the | 


be in our hands to be used and disposed of as | 
They are women: and | 
because of this difference of sex, and for no other 
reason, in their persons, property, and pursuits 
of life, they must at all times be controlled 
and kept in “their appropriate sphere,’’ havy- 
ing no self-determining power under the laws. 
4@V hat is this but anatfront to the Creator, and 
aclaim of supremacy that admits of no de- 
fense? 

Now, this dependence and helplessness pre- 
clude all hope of change, if rightly based upon 
the simple fact of womanhood, for that is ir- 
reversible. But can anything be more absurd 
or more unreasonable? 

Gentlemen, this is not a question of mere lo- 
cal interest or importance. It relates to the 
welfare and happiness of twenty millions of 
the inhabitants of this land, and to the eleva- 
tion of Woman universally. In its support are 
enlisted many of the most gifted and the most 
honored women on both sides of the Atiantic. 
Yesterday Lreceived a copy of the Edinburgh 
(Scottish) Courant of the 1¥th ult., containing 
a full report of the proceedings of the annual 
meeting of ‘the Edinburgh Branch of the Na- 
tional Society for Women’s Suffrage.” On 
taking the chair, Mrs. M’Laren, the estimable 

! wife of Duncan M’Laren, M. P., and a sister 
of John and Jacob Bright, made a foreible in- 
troductory address, and was followed by sev- 
eral distinguished ladies and gentlemen in 
highly effective speeches in support of impar- 
tial suffrage. Accordirg to the annual report, 
the number of petitions sent to Parliament 
| from Scotland last year was 340, and the num- 
ber of signatures appended to them was up- 
wards of 50,000. The number of known 
friends in the House of Commons was 22%. 
The aggregate petitions in the United King- 
dom amounted to upwards of 1000, and the sig- 
natures to 300,000, exceeding by 60,009 the 
number in former years—a striking illustra 
tion of the manner in which the movement is 
| losing its adherents, and disappearing from 
| public observation! 


| pondenee, 





volume just published by Roberts Brothers, entitled 


| that they are deprived of all those rights which ) «Dress Reform,” which embodies the views of the 


Committee, and contains descriptions and illustra- 
tions of the garments they recommend, can be o>- 
tained at the Room, at $1.50 per copy. Orders for 
garments sent by letter, must give explicit directions 
as to style, material, size and ornament, in order to 
avoid the delay resulting from explanatory corres- 
They should be addressed to “Dress 
Committee, 4 Hamilton Place, opposite Park Street 
Church, Boston, Mass. The Committee desire to an- 
nounce that their late agent is no longer such, nora 
member of the Committee; and that they are respon- 
sible only for patterns, garments and work bearing 
their stamp. Per order of the Committee. 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 





713 Washington St., Boston. 


To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physicien, we would sxy consult Dr. E. 
D. Spear, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—ly 





“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.”’ 


The Best Polish in the World. 


= 


3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & ‘73. 


For Beaaty of Polish, Saving ot Labor; 





Frecness from Dust, Durability. and 
Cheapness, truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 
try. 


Morse Bros., Proprietors. 


CANTON, MASS. 
l4—ly 
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